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THE OLD SHIP’S BELL COMES HOME 



A Resting-Place Near 
the Abbey 


I \- a room not far from Westminster 
* Abbey lies a ship’s bell which has 
just come home from sea after adven¬ 
tures lasting nearly a hundred years. 

It is cracked and spotted with age. 
The sun and wind and rain have 
played on it because during the last 
few years there has been no handy 
sailor to clean the brass. The bell’s 
iron clapper, which for years tolled 
out the time of the watches, has 
broken loose from its hinge, but when 
the bell is struck it still gives out a 
deep boom recalling its long watch 
over countless miles of sea. 

The Children’s Collection 

It started its long life in 1844 
on board the missionary ship John 
Williams I, which the London Mission¬ 
ary Society in that year sent out to 
the South Seas. In that year children 
collected over £6000 to buy the ship in 
memory of the great missionary John 
Williams who was killed on the island 
of Erromanga in 1839. In June 1844 
the bell rang loudly down the Thames 
as the John Williams began her long 
voyage to the islands of the Pacific. 

After three years among the islands 
the ship came home again, loaded with 
coconut oil and arrowroot as gifts from 
the people of the Pacific. Hundreds 
of London children went down to the 
West India Docks to see her, and must 
have rung the ship’s bell as it hung 
near the mainmast. The vessel was a 
sailing ship, and took a long time to 
do the voyage between London and 
the Pacific; but after five months in 
London the bell rang again for all 
visitors to go ashore, and the John 
Williams turned her nose down the 
Thames. She was loaded with 5000 
Bibles for the people of Tahiti, 4000 
copies of Pilgrim’s Progress, an iron 
chapel, and printing machinery. By 
1850 she was home again for the second 
time, and children collected £3200 to 
repair her, but, as far as is known, 
the same ship’s bell remained. 

Wrecked on a Reef 

It rang through the dangerous 
voyages of 1S52 when the ship was 
nearly wrecked on the coral reefs of 
the island of Borabora. For six hours 
the crew towed the ship from an open 
boat, and the captain threw all his 
cargo overboard in order to lighten 
her. Eight years later London saw her 
again, with her bottom covered with 
seaweed and slime, but the ship’s bell 
still bright and sound. 

Again she was repaired from the 
collections of the children, and set out 
amid great cheering from the banks 
of the Thames. On this voyage she 
sailed among the remote islands of 
the Northern Cook group, and visited 


one of the loneliest islands in the 
world, tiny Puka-puka, set in the 
middle of the Pacific north of Samoa. 
As the bell rang the night watches the 
captain noticed that the ship was 
drifting dangerously towards the reef. 
So the bell called the crew together and 
the open boat was launched to pull the 
ship out to sea. But it was too late. 

The John Williams struck on the 
sharp teeth of the coral reef and was 
battered to pieces by the breakers. 
Every time she was hurled broadside 
on to the reef the bell rang loudly in 
distress. But the people of Puka-puka, 
thinking the ship was a kidnapping 
slave ship, were too frightened to 
come to help. In saving pieces of the 


wreck, however, they saved the bell, 
and it was carried up to a little island 
home and there lay for many years 
from 1864 onwards, as a plaything for 
the children. Then came a day when 
the people of Puka-puka put up a 
small whitewashed church of their own, 
and in the tiny turret the old ship’s 
bell was placed, and for twenty years 
it called the island people to worship. 

Puka-puka was visited recently by 
a missionary from Samoa, and he told 
the islanders the romantic story of 
their church bell, and how the children 
of Britain would love to sec it and keep 
it for ever safe in the heart of London. 
So the old bell was taken from the 
church turret and packed with the 
love of the islanders and taken by the 
ship John Williams V to Samoa, from 
where a homecoming missionary 
brought it across the United States 
and the Atlantic to London, where it 
had not been for 79 years. 


Monarch of a Battersea Glen 


One of London’s endless little surprises is this picture of a stag in Battersea 
Park, with the giant chimney of Battersea Power Station in the background 


Best-Loved dog 
in New Zealand 

Paddy of the Wharves 
of Wellington 

The best-loved dog in New Zealand 
has gone to rest at the ripe old age 
of thirteen. 

Paddy the Wanderer he was called, 
and the wharves of Wellington were 
the headquarters to which he returned 
after each new adventure. He had no 
other home, and he acknowledged no 
master. 

A friendly soul was Paddy for all 
his independent nature, and thousands 
of men who work in New Zealand 
ships and ports will miss this reddish- 
brown Irish terrier. In the past ten 
years he has made unnumbered 
voyages up and down and round the 
coasts of New Zealand. There were 
no formalities as for other travellers; 
all he had to do was to choose his ship, 
step aboard, and become an honoured 
guest of the crew. Paddy the Wanderer 
was the only stowaway the sailors 
were pleased to see. 

His Best Friends 

Welcomed everywhere, he patronised 
ship after ship and port after port, but 
always returned to Wellington, where 
he had a very special group of friends 
in the taximen and dockers, who 
clubbed together to pay his licence 
fee. Sometimes he would accompany 
one of his taxi-driver friends on a long 
inland journey, and a few years ago 
he was taken up in an aeroplane, the 
first dog in New Zealand to fly. Twice 
Paddy voyaged across the Tasman 
Sea to Sydney. 

In the midst of New Zealand’s winter 
the old salt fell ill while in Wellington, 
and though his friends did all that was 
possible for him the end came at 
last. The wanderer was at rest. 

When he was gone everyone asked, 
. Where did he come from ? and a 
Wellington lady was able to supply a 
sad little postscript to the story of 
the lonely dog with thousands of 
friends. This was his story. 

Down to the Sea 

When Paddy was very young he 
was the pet of the two-year-old daugh¬ 
ter of a man engaged on ships, and 
often the dog and the little girl would 
go down to the docks to meet Daddy. 
After two happy years together the 
child died, and the inconsolable Paddy 
went off to the wharves and could not 
be persuaded to leave. It seemed as if 
he was waiting for his little mistress 
to return from sea. 

And it was to the wharves of Wel¬ 
lington that Paddy the Wanderer 
returned again and again after his 
long journeys by land and sea. 
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The Marvellous 
City 

Extraordinary Figures 
About London 

Greater London remains the greatest 
city in the world, with 8,655,000 
people ; but the county of London is 
falling in population. 

In this century the county has 
lost about 460,000 people, and the 
schools have lost in 22 years about 
350,000 children. 

The new volume of London Statis¬ 
tics issued by the L C C is full of 
astonishing figures. 

A great and growing institution is 
the public library, and we learn that 
more than sixty million books were 
borrowed in a wear by the readers.of 
Greater and Outer London. 

In the County of London there are 
2334 miles of roads, and each mile 
costs £257 a year to light. 

- Two years ago there were still 13 
horse cabs licensed in London. • - 

The county has 88 theatres and 
music-halls holding 124,000 people, 
and 291 kinemas holding 363,000. 

Last year 857,000 people visited the 
L C C bathing-places. 

There wefe 11,669 fire alarms and 
7060 fires in London last year, only 
36 of them being serious. 

The cost of running the city’s public 
life is stupendous, the total expen¬ 
diture of London local authorities in 
a recent year being £63,202,166. The 
L C C was responsible for more than 
half this amount. The total debt of 
all London local authorities in 1937 
was £162,795,433. 

To Messrs 
So-and-So 

We take this from a letter sent to The 
Times not long ago by Dr G. R. Y. 
Radcliffe, of New College, Oxford. 

May I suggest instead that the 
Society of Antiquaries should summon 
a conference of all the other societies 
which exist to preserve our heritage 
from the past and let them decide to 
issue to all their members several 
times a year an illustrated brochure, 
“ What not to buy and where not to 
go,” giving an account, with illustra¬ 
tions before and after the outrage, of 
all hideous shop fronts and banausic 
public buildings and noisome hoard¬ 
ings noticed since the last number. 

And let it contain a black li^t of 
firms from whom no member should 
buy, and a printed notice which 
members can send to offenders, some¬ 
what in this style : 

To Messrs So-and-So, the Candle¬ 
stick-makers of Taste, Please note 
that as you are reported for inserting 
a hideous shop front in your premises 
at Casterbridge I am ceasing to deal 
with your branch at Barchester. 

It will be far cheaper and far more 
effective than striving to buy precious 
fragments of our old domestic archi¬ 
tecture at blackmailing prices. 

The Vienna Boys 

Our fund for the two Vienna boys 
has now reached £150, having been 
brought up to one penny above this 
total by a gift of iOs from an old lady 
of Glasgow. 


The Dead King in His Ship 
With His Silver and Gold 


D emarkable interest is being taken 
^ in the discovery of the Saxon ship 
burial at Sutton Hoo in Suffolk, and 
it is good to know that the treasure 
found is. likely to remain in the 
county. 

At an inquest held on the treasures 
it was decided that they are not 
treasure trove, and that they there¬ 
fore belong to the owner of the estate 
on which they were found, Mrs E. M. 
Pretty. A point of importance in 
deciding this was the fact that the 
burial must have been a public one, 
whereas treasure trove is something 
that was hidden in secret. 

It would have been impossible for 
a burial ot this kind to take place in 
secret, for the important man buried in 
this mound was laid in the centre of 
his ship, which was hauled up from 
the River Deben 100 feet below and 
was drawn into a great trench 100 feet 
long, 20 feet wide, and 10 feet deep. 
Such a trench could not have been 
dug except with tremendous publicity. 

It must have employed a small 
army of diggers. The actual burial 
amidships was in a wooden structure 
built by carpenters, and when the 
burial ceremony was over and the 
dead chieftain had been laid with his 
feet to the east, his personal trappings 
and treasures all about him as he 
would have worn them in life, the 
trench was covered up and a mound 
erected over the grave containing at 


least 1000 tons of turf cut from the 
heath around. All this must have 
taken many days, and everybody 
round about must have known of it. 

Among the treasures found in the 
grave were six silver bowls, a silver 
dish decorated with the classical head 
of a woman, and a plate 28 inches 
across which is known to have been 
made at Constantinople. Much of the 
gold work is inlaid with garnets and 
glass, and it includes a gold buckle 
six inches long, small figures of 
animals and humans, and a gold 
fastening of a purse with a clasp which 
might have belonged to a lady’s 
handbag of today. 

Who was this great man of Saxon 
England, buried so dramatically in 
his ship, with the treasure no thief 
dared to steal ? We cannot be sure, 
but it is thought possible that he may 
have been Redwald, the first member 
of the East Anglian royal family to 
become High King of England. It is 
thrilling to think of him lying there 
for 1300 years in a grave now brought 
to light with all its jewels. He himself 
has disappeared (not a vestige of the 
skeleton remains owing to the nature 
of the covering soil jbut the picture the 
imagination forms of him reminds us 
of the passage in Beowulf, one of the 
early Saxon poems, which describes a 
dead king’s treasures piled up round 
him in the middle of a ship as it drifts 
slowly out to sea. 


The Horror of the Submarine 


■"The fate of sailors sunk in a sub- 
marine is one of peculiar horror, 
and the whole world looks on with hope 
and fear when a submarine disaster is 
recorded. It is hoped that the British 
inquiry into the loss of the Thetis will 
yield valuable results, and meanwhile 
everybody is sympathising with Lord 
Mottistone’s proposal to abolish the 
submarine. 

News comes from abroad of various 
devices used by foreign navies. The 
Germans claim that under their rules 
escape is not difficult, but it cannot 
be guaranteed. They seem to have an 


improved form of the Davis apparatus. 
The Italians, have invented a new 
diving bell which has been successfully 
tested at Spezia. A submarine dived 
to a depth of 70 feet, a depth greater 
than that at which the Thetis lies. 
The new escape apparatus enabled men 
to rise to the surface in a few seconds. 
The submarine, however, was probably 
on a level keel and not tilted at an 
angle, as in the case of the Thetis. 

It is impossible to write of these 
things without longing for a time when 
clever machinery will no longer be 
required save for the purposes of peace. 


Bill Returns to the Active List 


Axe of our New Forest readers has 
a dog named Bill, a brave and 
merry creature who has travelled 
much in the delightful county of 
Hampshire but has of late been on 
the invalids’ list. 

Bill has suffered much of late—a 
general anaesthetic, the removal of 
some teeth, and exile at the vet’s—and 
has been treated with tremendous 
compassion and consideration, as befits 
his noble character and his present 
needs. Only gentle walks when the 
weather was fine were allowed, with a 
coat if it was cold, and no going out 
with the pony. 

But it was thought he might go to 
the Lyndhurst Show, and Bill still 
played the interesting invalid there— 
until the hounds, who were parading 
with the mounted hunt servants, sud¬ 
denly awoke to life at the sound of the 
horn, and all, went galloping round the 
ring. Then Bill burst from control, 


sprang into the ring, and chased the 
whole pack before him until his 
breath gave out, when he returned, 
panting blissfully, amid the cheers and 
laughter of the crowd. 

We understand that Bill has now 
been put on the active list by his 
indignant family. 

Manchester is Going 
Egg-Shape 

Manchester is going all egg-shape 
and egg-shell; she is building a kinema 
which will be the first egg-shaped 
building in the world. It is hoped by 
this to get perfect acoustics, air circula¬ 
tion and screen visibility for all. 

Out at Wythenshawe the Manchester 
Corporation are building a vast new 
garage, which is having an egg-shell roof. 
The shell is made of reinforced concrete 
and will be under three inches thick; 
the span will be 168 feet; and though so 
thin it would bear the weight of an army. 


Little News Reel 

The Roman Catholics on a new 
housing estate at Leicester have con¬ 
verted an old stable into a pleasant 
little chapel and parish hall. - - 

Leeds has lost a good-hearted citizen 
in the minister of Belgrave Central 
Church. About 15 years ago he started a 
Never-Seen-the-Sea Fund, which has 
been able to send 30,000 children and 
1500 mothers for at least one happy day 
to the seaside. 

About 50 Wigan boys have had a iveek’s 
holiday in a coal-barge converted by their 
Lads Club ; it is oil-driven, 60 feet long, 
and they sailed in it by canal from Wigan 
to Chester, 80 miles. 

We hear a sad little tale of a 
South Wales miner who heard that 
his wife was ill at a hospital and, 
having no money .for his fare, ran 
five miles over a mountain, arriving 
just in time to. see her pass away. 
The nurses raised a little fund to pay 
his fare home. 

One of those motorists who throw 
things from their cars into the road tore 
up his racing card on the way from 
Chepstow races the other day as he was 
passing through the Forest of Dean. 
It happened that a policeman saw him 
and took the number of the car, and the 
offender was fined £2. 

Boys in the crafts class at an elementary 
school in Doncaster have constructed an 
electric clock which keeps accurate time 
and runs three months on a sixpenny 
battery. 

The railways have decided that they 
cannot grant a minimum of 50s a week 
to all railwaymen. 

The Yorkshire artist Omar Ramsden, 
the goldsmith who made so many lovely 
things, passed away aged 65 last week. 

THINGS SEEN 

A girl in a Bournemouth baker's 
dusting the shelf ahd the buns with one 
brush. 

A pair of housemaid's gloves marked 
fashionable in a village shop in Hamp¬ 
shire. 

A cat bringing up a baby hedgehog 
at Tobermory. 

THINGS SAID 

Land’s End—a shambles of litter, 
nauseous in the extreme. 

Letter of a recent visitor 

Radio has given the average American 
a consciousness of world news which 
he has never had before. 

American Wireless Chief 

The Salvation Army has presented a 
defiant front to the evils that beset 
mankind. General Evangeline Booth 

We need a movement towards 
federation in Europe and the abolition 
.of the sovereign State. Mr R. R. Stokes 

Where there is goodwill there will 
always be pacific means to give effect 
to it. Portuguese President 

There are some scourges which are 
even more dishonourable than war. 

Sweden’s Foreign Minister 

There must be a Welsh representative 
in the Cabinet. Mr Clement Davies, M P 

THE BROADCASTER 

n unknown benefactor has given £5000 
for the immediate relief of Hull men 
affected by the transfer of 54 trawlers 
to the Admiralty. 

CjiR Philip Sassoon has left £5000 to 
the Royal Northern and £1000 to 
the Folkestone Hospitals. 
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Above, ramblers passing through Little Langdale Valley in the Lake District. Below, a 
happy group of French and Russian girls who have been in camp at Hemel Hempstead 


BETWEEN ENGLISH EARTH AND SKY 


\ 

A Suit From a 
Sheep's Back 

It is not everyone who has had the 
thrill of having watched the suit one is 
wearing come off a sheep’s back, but this 
is what happened to Mr Grover A. 
Whalen, President of the New York 
World’s Fair, the other day. 

The event took place at the Firestone 
Farm at the Fair, and the sheep was shorn 
by Mr Clarence Jeffers, international 
sheep-shearing champion, who claimed a 
new world’s record by shearing it in 
2 'minutes 1 1 seconds ! Then the wool 
was taken to the Highland Home In¬ 
dustries shop,'where it was spun and 
woven into cloth. It was dyed at the 
du Pont exhibit, tailored by somebody 
else, and presented to the president. 

Australia is the home of sheep¬ 
shearing champions, which is under¬ 
standable, for there are 114 million sheep 
in the Commonwealth, 16 times as many 
sheep as people. An expert shearer has 
been known to shear 316 sheep in a day. 


Blackfellows Party 


YY/ay up in the north of Australia 
” there is a sad little colony of 
Blackfellows who are stricken down 
with leprosy. 

Not for them is the wild life of the 
bush possible, for they would spread 
their sickness among their fellows, 
so the Commonwealth Government set 
aside for them Channel Island; in 
Darwin Harbour, and made things 
as comfortable as possible for them 
in their affliction. There they have 
attention, and when they are cured 
they are free to leave. 

There was a memorable night for 
these black people a short time ago 
when citizens of Darwin arranged a con¬ 
cert party, and for the first time in their 
lives the Blackfellows heard the skirl 
of bagpipes and the noise of drums. 
Darwin has a military garrison, and 
quite a number of the mobile force 
attended to give a little pleasure to 
the unhappy inmates. There were 


seven pipers and drummers, as well 
as a dance band of four of the troops, 
and they played in the colony’s 
social hall. *> 

The natives gazed in wonder at the 
white man’s strange shrieking “ did- 
geridoos ” as the pipers played stirring 
marches, while the thunder from the 
drums stirred them to yells of delight ; 
their affliction was forgotten in the 
exhilaration of the moment. 

Clad in spotlessly clean frocks, 
women, girls, and tiny tots gathered 
in the hall, two girls donning evening 
dress for the occasion, while outside 
the doors men squatted on their 
haunches. 

With deafening applause they 
greeted a programme of instrumental 
and vocal items, four little natives 
contributing a Negro song. They 
joined in several choruses, but were 
stumped when a Scotty sang some¬ 
thing about his Hieland Hame. 


Getting the World 
Straight Again 

By Henry Ford 

The objective of Moral Rearmament 
is one in which I strongly believe. 

As plain people, it seems to me, we 
have stronger and more healthy moral 
convictions than ever before. The 
majority of human beings are normally 
honest, kind, sane-minded and in¬ 
dustrious, building their world around 
home and children, and desiring more 
than anything else the blessings of peace, 
good order, and fair dealing. 

There is enough goodwill in the people 
to overcome all war, all class dissension 
and all economic stagnation, when that 
goodwill shall be hitched to the affairs of 
men and nations. - 

This is the one kind of power in which 
governments and men are deficient. A 
movement that translates our private 
moral convictions into our public policies 
appeals to all who would help the world 
forward to its next stage of progress. 
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You Grow More 
in the Summer 

Boys and Girls are being 
Studied Everywhere 

Do our boys and girls realise how 
interesting they are ? 

Committees and commissions study 
them, wonder about them, and make 
suggestions to improve their height 
and weight, their culture and general 
happiness. It is right that it should be 
so, for presently our boys and girls • 
will be full-blown citizens, working for 
their living and furnishing the nation 
that is to be. 

The L C C Education Committee 
in its latest report has some inter¬ 
esting revelations about the measure¬ 
ment of children. It seems that 
children grow faster in summer than 
in winter, and that the height and 
weight of boys exceed those of girls up 
to the eleventh year, when the position 
is reversed up to the fourteenth. 

Better Conditions 

The height and weight of children 
have improved, if not sufficiently, in 
recent years ; as the Committee say, 
the result is doubtless due to better 
social conditions—better housing, 
medical examinations, improvement 
in feeding under the school medical 
inspection service. Still, however, 
there is marked difference in growth 
in rich and poor districts. We must 
not be satisfied until every child has a 
proper chance in life. 

Among the reforms in the L C C 
education programme is the provision 
of more playing-fields. The aim is to 
enable all elementary schoolchildren 
in London to spend a day every week 
in the fields. 

An approved schedule of accommo¬ 
dation to be provided on a ioo-acre 
playing-field includes three blocks of 
buildings, each with 16 class-rooms 
accommodating 40 children. Thus, 
on such a playing-field there will be 
accommodation for 1920 children a 
day, or nearly 10,000 a week. Bad 
weather is provided for ; shelters are 
to be built in remote parts of the 
big fields to provide retreats from 
sudden rain. 

A Health Dinner 

The report tells us what statisticians 
have reported before, that thirteen is 
the age of greatest mischief. Generally 
the London child is reported to be 
improving in behaviour. In 1938, for 
the first time in ten years, the number 
of children appearing in the Children’s 
Courts was less than in the previous 
year. 

An interesting experiment has'been 
made with what is known as the Oslo 
meal in feeding necessitous children. 
Originating in Sweden, the method here 
is called a Health Dinner. 

The meal consists of half a pint of 
milk, butter, wholemeal bread, cheese, 
and fruit. This is substituted for the 
time-honoured hot meal, with excellent 
results. 

The success with poor and ill- 
nourished children is so noticeable 
that the Education Committee is 
considering its extension to other 
centres where meals are provided free 
for needy children. The children 
themselves are said to like the Health 
Dinner 


The Safety Film That 
Needs No Censor 


A Committee appointed by the Home 
Office to consider the position 
of non-flammable films in relation to 
the law has lately issued its report, 
and it is one of much significance. 

As all owners of the little home 
kinematograph know, films are of two 
kinds, the dangerous inflammable 
celluloid film which is used in kinemas 
and the non-flam (or slow-burning) 
films which are quite safe to use when 
ordinary precautions are taken. 

Under the Kinematograph Act of 
1909 the Home Secretary has powers 
to make regulations for the safety of 
the public, and his rules are rightly 
very strict; but kinemas are the only 
places of public entertainment over 
which he has such power, and the 
non-flam film is shown in every kind 
of hall or room. Many of these places 
come within the Home Counties Music 
and Dancing Act and the Public 
Health Acts, but in other parts of the 
country the adoption of safety regu¬ 
lations recommended by the Home 
Office under these Acts is optional. 
The Children’s Act, however, provides 
that sufficient numbers of grown-up 
attendants are present at entertain¬ 
ments for children. 

Now the non-flam film has been 
regarded by the majority of local 
authorities as being outside the Kine¬ 
matograph Act which they administer 
under the Home Office, and when 
educational, technical, and propa¬ 
ganda non-flam films are shown' in 
public the authorities take no action. 
Some of these have become very 
popular and the kinematograph in¬ 
dustry has been thinking that they 


may draw people away from their 
places of entertainment. 

For example, a lecturer showing an 
exciting film of his adventures in a 
romantic land, or animals in their 
native haunts, might well prove more 
attractive than a Hollywood “ star.” 
As a rule, however, the showing of 
non-flam films is not done for financial 
but for cultural purposes. 

Then the non-flam films do not 
come under the censorship, and on 
this point the Committee state: 
" While the public accept it as reason¬ 
able that there should be a censorship 
leaving no opportunity for a producer 
of an entertainment film to lower 
standards of public taste, we do not 
think there is any need for censorship 
of what may be broadly described as 
the educative, informative, and tech¬ 
nical films.” They add that the 
responsibility for the taste of comedies 
or cartoons accompanying these serious 
films may well be left to the organisers 
of such exhibitions. 

In the matter of safety, the Commit¬ 
tee were satisfied that the risk of fire 
from the films, whether in or out 
of the projector, was negligible. They 
thought, however, that these films 
should be clearly marked as slow- 
burning, and they print in their 
Report a series of precautions desir¬ 
able at public exhibitions, the most 
important being the provision of a 
clear two-foot space round the pro¬ 
jector. The other precautions apply to 
public places of entertainment gener¬ 
ally, for which the Home Office issued a 
half-crown Manual of Safety Require¬ 
ments four years ago. 


Binding the Hearts of the 
People of Wales 


It must be hard for the Spirit of 
* Poetry to keep alive in this mad 
world of cruelty, yet it is not a little 
surprising that it should have failed 
in the hills of Wales. 

Every year at the Eisteddfod a 
prize is awarded to a bard, but this 
year the Bardic Chair was withheld, 
to the disappointment of the 15,000 
Welshmen who had come to Denbigh 
to witness its award; and to the 
bewilderment of those, not Welshmen, 
who do not know the importance of 
this national congress of a people. 

The purpose of the Eisteddfod is to 
encourage the ancient ^.calling of the 
Bard, who improvised story and 
legend as he chanted them to the 
strains of his harp. The v bards of 
old were welcomed in castle and 
kingly palace. 

Through fifty generations the Welsh 
Eisteddfod has come down to us, and, 
though lost to sight and hearing for 
150 years, revived again at Car¬ 
marthen a few years after Waterloo. 
The purpose of the revival, was not 
merely to keep from disappearance 
that ancient Welsh tongue the loss 
of which would be one felt by the 
whole world of knowledge: it aimed 
at binding together the culture, 
temperament, and outlook which is 
called Welsh. Wales has a religion, a 
music, and a literature all her own. 


Her emotional strength is revealed in 
her song, and in her preaching. The 
Eisteddfod sets them in the forefront 
of its ceremonial. 

Here, in the National Eisteddfod, is 
a rekindling of national aspirations. 
A Welshman has said of it that it is 
to Wales what Jerusalem was to 
Jewry. The Pavilion where bards 
and singers assemble is a temple 
which inspires, creates, sustains, and 
sends back Welsh folk who carry the 
“ one light burning ” with them not 
only to Welsh villages but to outposts in 
Australia, South Africa, and America. 

There are nearly 300 competitions ; 
there may be 5000 competitors. Miners 
compete with parsons or graduates 
in music. A tinworker may compete 
with an editor for the Ode prize. 
There are choral rivalries with con¬ 
ductors of the choirs, who may be 
farmers or quarrymen, sailors or 
college dons. This democracy of 
music may account for the splendour 
of Welsh choirs. It is less easy to 
explain why the metrical odes this year 
were not of enough merit to deserve 
the chief award of the Bardic Chair. 

But the National Eisteddfod holds 
all Welsh life and dreams and thoughts 
in its kindly arms. It breathes a 
spirit of unity. It is the university 
of the people. It is the greatest asset 
of Wales. 


THE GOODWIN 
SANDS 

Why They Swallow Up 
Their Wrecks 

On the same day this month two 
vessels were saved by Deal boat¬ 
men from being carried on to the 
treacherous Goodwin Sands. 

One was a small sailing yacht named 
the Truant, and she was acting up to 
her name with a risk that was appal¬ 
ling, for she was only 20 yards away 
from the edge of the sandbank when 
the Deal motor-boat took her in tow. 

These famous sands are about ten 
miles long and about six miles out 
to sea from Deal and Richborough. 
They have one thing to their credit, 
which was even more useful in the days 
of sail than now—they protect from 
storm the water between them and 
the coast, known as the Downs. 

For the rest they are a terrible 
danger to navigation, because when a 
ship is driven on them their quick¬ 
sands rapidly swallow her up. Some 
two centuries ago 13 warships were 
lost here in one night, and their toll 
is still very big in spite of four guardian 
lightships and any number of buoys. 

Firm at Low Tide 

Formerly an island,- named after 
Earl Godwin, father of our last Saxon 
king, this sandbank now lies 15 feet 
below the surface at high tide, but 
stands out at low water in places so 
firm that parties have landed and 
actually played a quick game of 
cricket on it. 

When covered by the sea the sand 
shifts with the water in it and around 
it, and it is the enormous weight 
and irresistible movement of the 
liquid sand that overwhelms the ship, 
which is more solid and sinks never to 
appear again. 

There are many small quicksands 
to be met with in this country, especi¬ 
ally at wide estuaries such as those 
on the Lancashire coast. Even under 
pressure the small particles of sand do 
not coalesce with the moving water, 
with the result that a heavy body 
placed on top behaves very much as it 
does in any fluid and sinks. 

The Flag of St Olaf s 

Over a thousand years have passed 
since the Norsemen came to our shores. 

Many battles were fought between 
the Saxons and these wild men from 
Scandinavia, and some who perished 
here lie under St Olaf’s Church in 
York, its very name being a link with 
the Norsemen. Coming first as pirates, 
they returned to settle here, and raised 
their own church in York, calling it 
after St Olaf, to remind them of a saint 
greatly reverenced in Norway. 

St Olaf’s is still standing, and its 
vicar has received a red, blue, and 
white Norwegian flag from the Cathe¬ 
dral of St Olaf at Trondheim. It 
seems that a little while ago the 
Minister of Housing in Norway was 
visiting York and was interested in 
St Olaf’s Church; and on hearing that 
the festival of St Olaf was to be cele¬ 
brated he asked the authorities of the 
Norwegian cathedral if they would 
present a flag to the daughter church 
in England. Today the Norwegian 
'flag hangs in St Olaf’s at York. 
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THE BLIND PLAYERS 

It is eight years since one of the most 
popular amateur theatrical groups in 
Chicago came into being, the Chicago 
Braille Theatre Guild. All the actors 
are blind. They rehearse a play hard 
all spring and in summer tour the 
countryside giving performances in aid 
of the sightless. The players study their 
parts in Braille, and act with such con¬ 
fidence and skill that it is hard for the 
audience to realise that all the actors 
are blind. One of the aims of the Guild 
is to educate the public to realise that 
blind people are no different from any¬ 
body else, except that they cannot see. 



In a Hertfordshire lavender field 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S BOOKPLATE 

Because so many books were missing 
from the University of Oregon library 
the librarian decided to inaugurate a 
“ conscience " day not long ago when all 
fines on unreturned books were waived. 

The plan was a great success, scores 
of volumes which had been thought lost 
for ever finding their way back. 

Nothing is more annoying than to 
lend someone a book and never to see it 
again. “ I visit my friends occasion¬ 
ally,” someone was heard to say plain¬ 
tively the other day, “ just to look over 
my library." 

Sir Walter Scott knew this failing so 
well that this was on his bookplate : 

And please return this book. You may 
think this is a strange request, but I find 
that, though many of my friends are poor 
arithmeticians, they are nearly all good 
book-keepers. 

TALE OF A FISHERMAN 

A Chinese fisherman and five others 
werd recently cast adrift by pirates. 
His companions were drowned, but for 
six days the fisherman clung to a frail 
bamboo raft.. When he was picked 
up by an American liner 150 miles 
from Hong Kong he was in the last 
stages of exhaustion and without a 
penny in the world. His sad plight 
touched the hearts of the passengers, 
who subscribed a fund for him ; and 
when he left the liner he carried two suit 
cases of clothes and 40 pieces of gold. 

THE COOLIE IN THE FLOUR BAG 

The thousands of bags of flour which 
are being shipped from Australia to 
China are being received - with wild 
enthusiasm by Chinese coolies. 

It is not the flour that interests them 
so much as the calico bags it is packed 
in, for they are just the things for 
making shirts and trousers. Thou¬ 
sands of poor Chinese are going about 
their daily business as pleased as Punch 
with their new costumes, which have 
Australia stencilled across the back ! 


The Children 


The Handcart Bo> 

It is an , ill storm that cannot be 
* utilised by those who have their 
wits about them. 

Last month Copenhagen was visited 
by a thunderstorm of such terrific 
force and magnitude that it seemed 
as if the heavens were going to fall. 
Within a few minutes the city was 
deluged, the gutters became roaring 
torrents, and in some of the streets 
the water rose so high that it was 
impossible to cross them unless you 
had wading-boots. 

The situation had its possibilities, 
and it did not take long for some 
smart boys of the district to discover 
them. Within a few minutes they 
had taken up their stand at one of 
the street corners with a little hand¬ 
cart of their own contriving—four 

EXIT THE GRUBS 

There is great jubilation in copra 
plantations in the New Hebrides over 
the good work wasps are doing. 

A little while ago grubs were causing 
havoc by eating the leaves of the coconut 
palms. Then a Swiss entomologist 
imported a wasp from Java which lays 
its eggs in the bodies of the grubs, and 
when they hatch out the larvae of the 
wasps devour the first thing they find, 
which is the grubs. 

Now the palms are a healthy green 
again and many of the plantations are 
doubling their output. 

A FAIRY TALE COME TRUE 

A woman writer in Czecho-Slovakia 
who died eight years ago had great 
success with her stories for children. 

The most eagerly read of these was 
about a hungry giant who ate every¬ 
thing he came across, houses, moun¬ 
tains, towns, men, and even countries. 

The story was written in all inno¬ 
cence before recent events in Europe 
have made it a too evident allegory, 
and was spread abroad in every school. 
The German “ Protector ” of Czecho¬ 
slovakia has now ordered all copies 
to be given up. 

The author is fortunate in being 
safely beyond the power of the Nazis. 

THE FLOWER POSTMAN 

In one of the Yorkshire, dales is a 
postman who is an expert on flowers. 
At one time he knew next-to-nothing 
about flowers, but today he can identify 
almost all of them-. 

He has been explaining how he came 
to take up his hobby, and it seems that 
people often used to ask him the names 
of plants, assuming that anyone who was 
always out-of-doors would be sure to 
know. He became so ashamed of his 
ignorance that he bought a few books 
and began the study of flowers. ' His 
hobby became more and more interest¬ 
ing, and now the rural postman is an 
expert in the plants growing in the dale. 

THE DESTROYER IS NO MORE 

The other day the old Australian 
destroyer Stalwart, a veteran of the 
Great War, was taken to the sunken 
ship area, 20 miles east of Sydney 
Heads, where the sea-cocks were 
opened and the vessel sank. 

The sinking of this old ship solved 
the problem of the disposal of half a 
cargo of 800 tons of onions from 
Egypt which went rotten during the 
voyage and were condemned on 
arrival at Sydney. Workmen loaded 
her up with these onions until their 
eyes literally ran with tears, and while 
some were sad at the disappearance of 
the veteran ship many were thankful 
to be rid of the aroma of onions. 
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rs of Copenhagen 

wheels' and a sugar-box, with two 
lengths of string attached to the front 
wheels to serve as steering-ropes—and 
politely offered their conveyance and 
services to anyone who was in a hurry 
to get across. 

The Danish lads themselves were 
either barefoot or shod with rubber 
boots, so the swirling yellow flood had 
no terrors for them ; and they pushed 
their little cart through it with such 
dexterity and dispatch that they 
found more and more people willing 
to place themselves in their hands. 
Soon they were doing a roaring trade, 
and adding materially to the gaiety 
of their particular thoroughfare. 

The Danes were ever an enter¬ 
prising people, as King Egbert found 
to his cost. 

IN THE STRONG ROOM 

A little comedy was played under 
a bank at Exmouth the other day 
when Max Radford, a carpenter, 
locked himself in the strong room. 
He was fixing shelves in the room when 
he pushed the steel grille into position. 
There was a soft click, and when the 
carpenter tried to open the grille he 
found himself a prisoner. 

The keys were in the possession of 
the makers of the safe in London, and 
as the member of the staff who knew 
where they were had left work when 
an urgent message was sent for them, 
it was not till nearly 24 hours later 
that the carpenter escaped. 

LIFE ON A TIDAL FLAT 

When the Australian Museum in 
Sydney received a Carnegie grant of £1000 
not long ago to be used for educational 
purposes they decided to make natural 
history films to be shown in schools. 

The museum staff became film pro¬ 
ducers in their spare time, and the result 
of their efforts is a vastly interesting 
film entitled Life on a Tidal Flat. A 
record of sea life at low tide, it shows 
close-up pictures of octopi, squids, 
crabs, shrimps, and many other creatures 
disporting themselves. There are very 
few films dealing with Australian 
natural history. 

JOAN AND DOROTHY 

Little Joan Watson of Leicester¬ 
shire is a girl of principle. She for¬ 
feited a good chance of winning a 
Leicestershire tennis final because she 
felt it not right to play on a Sunday. 

In an England that grows more and 
more like the Continent in its dis¬ 
regard of the sanctity of the Sabbath 
such an act shines out like a candle 
in the dark. Joan may be reminded 
that she is not the first girl of our 
generation to make such a stand. 
Miss Dorothy Round scorned Sunday 
tournaments ; yet she found six-days 
tennis sufficient to qualify her to win 
the championship of the world. 

THE PLANE TO CARRY ON 
YOUR BACK 

From Germany comes news of a 
startling invention. It seems that Herr 
Adolf Weissenburger of Frankfurt has 
built a one-man flying machine which is 
so small that it can be strapped on the 
pilot’s back. 

All the pilot has to do is to put a 
padded mat on his back, strap the plane 
securely to his ow-n body, and rise into 
the air at will. The machine, driven by a 
two-cylinder engine, is controlled by 
hand Te vers, and the feet, which rest 
upon a light framework, control the 
steering gear. 
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TWILIGHT PREFERRED 

East Anglia is changing, and in some 
places the change is rather too rapid for 
old folk who love the kind of life their 
fathers lived. 

We have just heard, for example, of 
an old lady in a Norfolk village who was 
not at all thrilled when electricity came 
to her house. The oil lamp vanished, 
and in its place shone the brilliant 
electric bulb which she might reasonably 
have been expected to admire. Before 
it had been sw-itched on long, how-ever, 
she was found sitting w-ith her umbrella 
up, and when someone asked what w-as 
the matter she replied, “ Too bright, 
too bright! ” 

THE POST BOX THAT WEIGHS 
THE LETTERS 

If you post a letter in the United 
States which is insufficiently stamped 
it is returned to the sender, as the 
Post Office will not collect a fine from 
the receiver of the letter. A new kind 
of pillar-box has just been tried, called 
the Mailomat, which weighs the letter 
when placed in the slot and tells you 
what the postage is. You then place 
the necessary coins into slots in a 
machine which stamps the letter with 
a printed cancellation mark, so that 
the box can never run out of a 
supply of stamps. 

THE PRICES WE PAY 

Shop prices are still more than half 
as big again as when the Great War 
broke out in 1914. To be exact, for 
every' 100 shillings spent early in 19x4, 
156 shillings would be needed now to 
buy the same things, so that the cost of 
living is rather more than half as great 
again as before the war. 

When we turn to wholesale prices, 
we find that they are a little lower now 
than just before the war. The reason 
for the difference in w-holesale and 
retail prices is that wages have more 
effect on the retail than on the wholesale 
prices, and wages have risen. 



Friends on a Cheshire Farm 

TRAPPING A LIGHTNING FLASH 

A curious spinning wheel revolving 
more than 500 times a second has been 
made to trap lightning flashes on the top 
of a 42-storey tower of the cathedral 
of the University of Pittsburg. 

This little wheel/which is fitted with 
a permanent magnet projecting in the 
form of fins on each side, registers 
through two electric coils the current 
from a stroke of lightning. Some of 
the lightning strokes measured by 
the instrument, which is called the 
Fulchronograph, have been found to 
last for a fifteenth of a second, and to 
discharge enough electricity to give a 
light of two-million candlepOwer ! 
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The Deserted Village 

A change is creeping over the 
English village. It is in 
peril of losing its character. 

In this Enchanted Land are 
thousands of villages more beauti¬ 
ful, more richly decked with 
history’s cloth of gold than any 
other places in the world. They 
are living reminders of days of 
long ago, and we grieve when a 
single cottage of them goes, or the 
building contractor pillages the 
tiles from their venerable roofs. 

Yet Time and Chance, which 
happeneth to them all, are working 
in them a change more subtle 
and more far-reaching than the 
inroads of local improvement 
schemes, or arterial highways, or 
the invasion of speculative 
builders. They might survive 
the loss of their ancient peace, 
but they cannot recover the 
departing- of village people who 
were part of the life of their 
small community from generation 
to generation. The schoolmaster 
has gone, the parson may be 
going, and the doctor will follow. 

The schoolmaster has gone to 
the local education centres, where 
more pupils can be gathered 
together and wider schemes of 
education undertaken. It is a 
progressive scheme no doubt, 
but the village will miss him. 

And with the schoolmaster, we 
fear, will soon be going too often 
the village parson. Many parsons 
there are of whom the village 
people might say with Oliver 
Goldsmith : 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth 
exprest, 

Their ivelfare pleased him and 
their cares distresl. 

And truly there are few among 
them, who are not an abiding 
influence among their congrega¬ 
tion and a very present help in 
trouble. Their fitness for this 
office is shown by the way the 
parson and the parson’s wife 
struggle with bad times, with 
houses too big for them, and with 
poor reward, to keep their heads 
above the flood. Their stipends 
will diminish further under the 
new distribution of tithes, and 
many are likely to find them¬ 
selves too hard hit to remain. 

The doctor is disappearing also. 
The old village doctor, who left to 
the parson the healing of souls 
but did his best to heal the mortal 
ills of the parish, often received 
from the village a greater affec¬ 
tion and a deeper trust. Few of 
the older generation among us 
have not known one such good 
man, but he too is leaving as 
the calls for him increase to a 
growing panel practice, and local 
hospitals multiply. When he has 
disappeared, with the school¬ 
master and the parson, the village 
will never be the same again. 
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The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 



Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 


World News 

Jt is good news for all the world that 
a televiewer at Guernsey picked up 
a transmission of pictures broadcast 
from Rome. 

This bridging of 900 miles by the 
most incredible of all modern inven¬ 
tions is a landmark in history. It is a 
thing which renews hope in the human 
breast, for it points again to that draw¬ 
ing together of the world’s peoples 
which is the true and only path to peace. 

When people tune their receivers 
from land to land to see their friends 
the “ foreigners ” working and making 
merry like themselves, human hearts 
will go out to each other in sympathy, 
and it will be found difficult for the 
troublers of the world to get a hearing. 
© 

Fit 

’J’he fact that n out of 12 of the new 
militiamen are fit for service is a 
matter for national congratulation. It 
shows that social efforts in school and 
town have not been thrown away. It 
encourages us to persevere in our 
efforts at social reform. 

The Railways Take a Splendid 
Step Forward 

Jr is good .to know that two British 
railway offices have been opened 
in London, at Bayswater and in the 
Strand, which standardise ticket and 
parcels offices in the London area. 

Why not standardise all railway 
offices and unify the service ? What 
miracles of organisation and con¬ 
venience could be achieved by' treating 
the-British railways as one ! 

We hope the two offices are the small 
beginning of a great public service. 

© 

The Roll of Honour 

W E think it well to put on record 
these figures. 

The names of British war dead 
registered up to 1931 totalled 1,104,890, 
and of these 587,117 have been 
identified and buried in known graves. 


The Holidays 

'J’he number of holidays is breaking 
- all records this year. It corre¬ 
sponds with the record made in the 
number of people earning money, and 
with the institution of holidays with 
pay. 

. The suit-case has become a symbol 
of the release of the mass of the popu¬ 
lation from the doom of unending 
work. For one person who went 
down to the sea in trains last century 
a thousand go today. 

The holiday crowds are unaffected 
by rumours of war, and we are glad 
that it is so. War need not, and it 
must not, come. Let us dwell on the 
fact that everywhere men have good¬ 
will as individuals and that that 
goodwill needs to be understood and 
interpreted by the Governments of men. 

There is no issue in Europe, said a 
national leader not long ago, which 
is justly a cause for war. To that 
let it be added that there are ten 
thousand issues in Europe which are 
just causes for peace. 

© 

The Vicar 

W E have come upon hundreds of 
hardworking vicars in our visits 
to the countryside. Here is a list 
of the duties of one of them in 
Northumberland. 

Cut the churchyard grass. 

Keep the paths and borders tidy. 

Scrub the church floors. 

Clean the brasses. 

Toll the bell. 

Play the organ. 

Preach the sermon. 

Fill the oil lamps in winter. 

Paint and clean the church gates. 

In any spare time the vicar has he 
does odd jobs for his people for 
nothing. 

© 

JUST AN-IDEA 
As Sir Henry Hadow has said, the 
real secret of how to use time is to pack 
it as you would pack a portmanteau, 
filling up the small spaces with small 
things. 


Under the Editor's Table 


A political storm is raging round the 
French Foreign Minister. Mr Chamber- 
lain must lend him his umbrella. 

0 

fij man says he enjoys a holiday [on his 
own. Better than borrowing. 

0 

Cheap oil-cans don’t always work. 
Ought to be called oil-cants. 

□ 

yj father complains that he doesn't count 
in the home. Must have forgotten his 
arithmetic. 

0 

fy correspondent asks what is the best 
thing in cars. Usually yourself. 

0 

yj firm advertises as portable builders. 
Not stick-in-the-muds, 

0 

hear of a liftboy who has never been 
late at work. Yet he lets you down. 


j\ f ore than 30,000,000 gallons of ice¬ 
cream are consumed in this 
country every year. Almost more than 
you can swallow. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If a ship’s barber likes a 
permanent wave 


Greatheart Meets Giant 
Despair 

"^fHEN they were come to By-Path 
meadow, to the stile over which 
Christian went with his fellow Hopeful 
when they were taken by Giant 
Despair and put into Doubting Castle, 
they sat down and consulted what 
was best to be done—now they were 
so strong, and had got such a man as 
Mr Greatheart for their conductor, 
whether they had not best make an 
attempt upon the giant, demolish his 
castle, and, if there were any pilgrims 
in it, set them at liberty. So one 
said one thing and another said the 
contrary. 

Mr Greatheart said, I have a com¬ 
mandment to overcome evil, to fight 
the good fight of faith; and, I pray, 
with whom should I fight this good 
fight if not with Giant Despair ? I 
will therefore attempt the taking 
away of his life, and the demolishing 
of Doubting Castle. Who will go with 
me ? Then said Old Honest, I will. 
And so will we too, said Christiana’s 
four sons, Matthew, Samuel, James, 
and Joseph, for they were young men 
and strong. 1 

So they left the women on the road, 
and with them Mr Feeble-Minded, and 
Mr Ready-to-Halt with his crutches, 
to be their guard until they came back. 
Doubting Castle 

So Mr Greatheart, Old Honest, and 
the four young men went to go up to 
Doubting Castle, to look for Giant 
Despair. When they came at the 
castle gate they knocked for entrance 
with an unusual noise. At that the 
old Giant comes to the gate, and 
Diffidence his wife follows. Then said 
he, Who and what is he that is so 
hardy as to molest Giant Despair ? Mr 
Greatheart replied. It is I, Greatheart, 
and I demand of thee that thou open 
thy gates for my entrance. Prepare 
thyself also to fight, for I am come to 
take away thy head, and to demolish 
Doubting Castle. 

Now Giant Despair thought no man 
could overcome him; and again, 
thought he. Since heretofore I have 
made a conquest of angels shall Great- 
heart make me afraid ? So he 
harnessed himself and went out: he 
had a cap of steel upon his head, a 
breastplate of fire girded to him, and 
he came out in iron shoes, with a great 
club in his hand. Then these six men 
made up to him, and beset him behind 
and before. They fought for their 
lives, and Giant Despair was brought 
down to the ground, but was very loth 
to die. He struggled hard, and had, as 
they say, as many lives as a cat; but 
Greatheart was his death. 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

© 

St Richard’s Prayer 

gT Richard of Chichester would 
pray in the 13th century 
To 

See thee more clearly. 

Love thee more dearly , 

Follow thee more nearly 
Day by day , 
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A hundred thousand Ships 
from Ocean to ocean 

The Most Marvellous Highway of the Sea Is 25 Years Old 


The Panama Canal has this month com¬ 
pleted its first quarter of a century, and is 
going to celebrate by building a new set of 
locks. It is one of the miracles of this Age of 
Mechanical Wonders. A hundred thousand 
ships have been through it. Yet there are 
living men who remember Panama as a 
plague-ridden death-trap unfit for human 
beings. Now it is one of the great sights 
of the world which no traveller forgets. 

The ship enters a cage iooo feet long with 
walls 40 feet high, and the huge steel gates 
shut off all retreat. There is the sound of 
rushing water, and as the lock fills a vessel 
of 15,000 tons rises incredibly quickly until 
the amazed passengers imagine themselves 
in an elevator and are looking down at the 
walls. Then the gates open and the ship is 
towed through to the next lock by cables 


held by lock-mules, electric locomotives 
which run on cogged wheels set on the walls 
of the dock ; and in lock after lock the 
lifting process is repeated. No machinery 
is visible, everything being underground 
except for the white concrete control houses. 

Then the ship sails into Gatun Lake and 
through many other lakes bordered with 
tropical undergrowth. At the water’s edge 
pelicans may be seen sitting in the sun, and 
now and then a white mission house stands 
out in a quaint old Spanish village. 

Finally, before passing through the re¬ 
maining locks, the vessel enters the famous 
excavation known as the Culebra Cut, once 
a mass of solid rock. From the canal bed to 
the top of the rock was 514 feet, and the Cut 
is eight miles long and wide enough for two 
ships to pass. The average time taken to pass 


through the canal is eight hours, but when the 
liner Bremen (51,731 tons) passed through 
the other day she took 12 hours, and in 
some locks had only ten inches to spare ! 

One of the most interesting facts about 
this great engineering feat is that, after 
having been through the canal to the 
Pacific, a British passenger is slightly nearer 
home than when he left the Atlantic ! 

More than 100,000 ships of 300 tons or 
over have now passed through the canal, 
carrying a little less than 500,000,000 tons 
of cargo. How wonderful it is to think of 
this procession of ships continually climbing 
through the locks on their way from ocean 
to ocean ! 

Let us see how the transformation of one 
of the earth’s plague spots came about ; it? 
is a thrilling story. 


'"The narrowest point of the mighty 
American continent, it remained 
for centuries die great highway be¬ 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
A glorious natural way it must have 
been in the days when the treasure- 
hunters of Spain passed through it 
with their captures ; in the days when 
it came into the greatness of Spain and 
figured on the maps as Darien ; in the 
days when Sir Francis Drake climbed 
a tree here and saw the Pacific Ocean, 
praying that the day might come 
when he would sail the unknown sea 
in an English ship. 

Yet all this time the power of 
Panama was not with the King of 
Spain, nor with his treasure-hunters, 
nor with the buccaneers who fought 
and scattered desolation everywhere 
in this way from sea to sea. The kings 
of Panama were Stegomyia and 
Anopheles, who had no throne of gold, 
but held the power of life or death 
over every man and woman and child 
living in Panama. 

How Death-dealing Insects 
Held Sway Over Panama 

They took no taxes, made no laws, 
raised no armies, and commanded no 
respect. No traveller in Panama 
bowed down to them ; for all the 
pomp that surrounded them, these 
kings of Darien might have been the 
humblest creatures of the dust. Yet 
in their grip lay the destinies of this 
beautiful land ; without a single word, 
without a single sword, they drove 
back mighty hosts of men and broke 
the power of nations. 

When, after hundreds of years, 
Europe sent out its engineers to dig 
the Panama Canal these kings were 
reigning still, and tons and tons of 
steel, crumpled-up engines, and bars 
of iron that trees have picked up and 
twisted round their branches, tell the 
tale of how Stegomyia and Anopheles 
dealt with them. 

Like the Shadow of Death they 
reigned over Darien ; here they held 
sway unmolested for four hundred 
years after the Spaniards came. 

For generation after generation they 
consumed the life-blood of the people 


who lived in this beautiful region of 
the earth. The heat of Panama is such 
as only tropical travellers know ; the 
terrific rainfall is almost beyond our 
imagination ; and so, in a country 
with unmade roads, with only the 
roughest tracks beaten down by the 
tramping feet of centuries of passers- 
by, there was nothing but encourage¬ 
ment for the deposit of stagnant water 
everywhere. 

And so Old Panama’ came to be 
unfit to live in, a beautiful place be¬ 
fouled, until an English traveller 
declared that " in all the world there 
is perhaps not now concentrated in 
any spot so much swindling and 
villainy, so much of foul disease.” 

Sir Isaac Newton was able to do his 
work because he stood on the shoulders 
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of giants, he said, and the Americans 
have dugHhe Panama Canal because 
they stood on the shoulders of the poor 
Frenchmen who tried and failed. Let 
us remember them, giants that they 
were, brave men who faced disease 
and death, and did not quail. 

This is what happened when the 
great French engineer who had dug 
the Suez Canal, Monsieur De Lesseps, 
set out fifty years ago to cut America 
in two at the narrow isthmus of 
Panama. A thousand men were sent 
to dig, and every man was dead within 
a year—from yellow fever. Another 
thousand took their place, and before 
the first year ended the second thou¬ 
sand were dead too. Sixty-nine men 
in every hundred died at times ; ten 
thousand after ten thousand brave 
workmen were stricken and fell. 


So Death went ?d>out in Panama, 
and nothing could stop its terrible 
march. It was like poison walking in 
the streets. No man was surprised if 
the friend he had seen in the morning 
was lying in a grave at night. Yet, in 
spite of Death, the Frenchmen went 
on digging, and they did as well as the 
Americans could have done in those 
dark days. For they were fighting 
Stegomyia and Anopheles ; they were 
in the grip of the invisible armies of 
Death, and their very efforts to save 
their poor stricken men were destroy¬ 
ing the lives of their comrades. There 
are few things in the history of the 
world more pathetic than this—that, 
in those days before the truth was 
known, the French doctors, to keep the 
insects out of the beds of the sick men, 



Anopheles 

NGS OF PANAMA 


stood the bedsteads in bowls of water, 
in which the mosquitoes that spread the 
disease were bred. So near to these 
poor doctors was the mysterious 
enemy which baffled them. 

With nearly fifty thousand men, and 
over fifty million pounds, the great 
De Lesseps failed. He died with a 
broken heart in Paris, and his name is 
written across Panama in heaps of 
rusty iron and ruined machinery. There 
it lies in swamps and jungles, pro¬ 
claiming to all the world the failure of 
human power against an invisible and 
inexorable foe. 

It is all that is left of ten years of 
the labour of a great host of men, and 
the spending of a sovereign for every 
five minutes of time since BUlboa, in 
September, 1513, first looked out from 
his peak in Darien. 


A nd now we must come back to 
France, for while the Frenchmen 
who went to Panama gave up the work 
and gave up their lives, another 
Frenchman stayed at home and led 
the way to the Panama Canal. 

It was Louis Pasteur, looking 
through his microscope, that set men 
searching for the invisible enemies of 
Death at Panama, and led to the arrest 
and trial and conviction of Stegomyia 
and Anopheles on a charge of destroy¬ 
ing hundreds of thousands of lives. 

Man is truly at the top of the world, 
the “ highest yet ” that Life has 
known ; but he has against him in his 
march of conquest myriads of smaller 
creatures which, often before he 
knows it, sting him and poison him 
and may destroy him. Sometimes 
these creatures live on a man’s body, 
so that we call them parasites, because 
they live on others ; sometimes they 
have smaller parasites which live on 
them, so that even a harmless insect 
may carry a poisonous parasite and 
give it to a man with its bite. And 
this great discovery of one Frenchman, 
if it had been made a little while before, 
would perhaps have saved the lives 
of all those Frenchmen who died in 
digging the canal, for it led to the 
discovery of the hidden enemy of life 
in Panama, and to the sweeping away 
for ever of two of the greatest enemies 
the human race has known. 

The American Doctor Who 
Conquered Yellow Fever 

We need not stop to trace here all 
the steps in this great conquest of the 
enemies of man—to recall the work 
of the great Pasteur himself; of his 
countryman, Dr Laveran, wlio studied 
parasites in Africa; of his other 
countryman, Dr Beauperthuy, who 
lies in a humble grave in British 
Guiana, but is for ever remembered 
as having, long before De Lesseps 
began, pointed the way to the great 
discovery that the real enemy was 
carried by the mosquito; or of 
Sir Patrick Manson ; but we must 
look for a moment at the work of the 
men who crowned this quest of 

Continued on page 8 
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knowledge with success—Sir Ronald 
Ross in England and Dr Walter Reed 
in America. 

It was Dr Ross who found out 
Anopheles and Dr Reed who found 
out Stegomyia, and what they found 
was that Stegomyia carried in its 
body the author of yellow fever, and 
that Anopheles carried within it the 
author of malaria, so that a bite from 
one of these mosquitoes might any 
time bring death. The parasite of 
Anopheles is known, that of Stego- 
rnyia is still unknown ; but we know 
that both these fearful parasites 
inhabit the bodies of the mosquitoes, 
which give them to man when they 
suck his blood. Half their lives the 
parasites spend in the body of the 
mosquito and half in the body of man, 
whom for centuries they destroyed. 

Two Parasites Which Held 
Back Civilisation For Years 

' So, for ages past in the history of 
the world, two little mosquitoes have 
carried within their bodies the fearful 
creatures which have struck down 
millions of unhappy members of the 
human race. They have held whole 
continents back from civilisation, 
and have made tropical countries 
impossible for white races. These 
little pools by the wayside, the little 
pockets of water in the waste places—• 
what a mighty meaning they have had 
in the history of the world ! For 
in them the mosquitoes breed, so that 
these still waters—like the pools of 
>vater in which the French doctors 
set the bedsteads in the hospitals !— 
were the very birthplace of these 
great afflictions that struck down 
whole races of men. They attack- 
those rich regions of the earth of 
greatest value to mankind, and they 
strike down not only the native people 
who inhabit them, but the carriers 
of civilisation too—the pioneer, the 
planter, the trader, the missionary, 
and the soldier. For ages past the 
things inside the bodies of these 
two mosquitoes have been fighting 
against mankind. 

The Toll of Brave Lives 
Taken by Yellow Fever 

The - pages of history are black with 
the story of these terrible diseases. 
Yellow fever followed Columbus to 
America in 1493, and was so bad 
there that the King of Spain had to 
throw open his gaols for volunteers. 
And still, within the lifetime of living 
men, yellow fever’was raging in the 
same West Indies, so that in a few 
months 69 in every 100 white troops 
in Demerara perished. There is. a 
sad story of a General who lost his 
reason when, in spite of all he . could 
do for his brave men, they were 
struck down in hundreds by invisible 
enemies. ■ 

All over the tropical world the 
mosquitoes came up out of the pools , 
and spread death and misery and dis¬ 
aster among mankind. And nobody 
kueiv. It is said that there is an old 
book in the world, written 1400 years 
ago, which declares that malaria is 
caused by a mosquito, and we know 
that Dr Beauperthuy declared that 
this was so in 1856; but either 
nobody noticed these things or nobody 
believed them, and the affliction of the 


human race went on. In their silent 
warfare against the human race the 
mosquitoes were winning all the time. 

It is pathetic to look back and think 
of all the wasted efforts to drive 
back the plague, of all the human life 
and energy and thought and money 
that poured away in vain attempts 
to drive the enemy back. Clothing 
and baggage were disinfected or 
destroyed ; ships were'turned away 
from docks with the dying on board; 
thousands of tons of stone and cargo 
were thrown overboard in the belief 
that they contained the germs of 
yellow fever or malaria. A pitiful 
thing it is to think of these desperate 
efforts to break the power of an unseen 
foe ; there is nothing in all the legends 
of gods and witches more terrible 
than this. 

Tt is good to come, in the story of 
this great conquest, to the day 
when Dr Ronald Ross sat looking 
through his microscope in India at 
the last two mosquitoes that he had 
to examine. 

The Noble Prayer Written 
by Dr Ronald Ross 

Working eight hours a day at his 
microscope, tried by the heat and 
tortured by flies, his sight grew dim, 
and his body sank with fatigue. But 
he still went on, gazing intently into 
the dapple-winged mosquito upon 
which his microscope was turned. 
And Dr Ross did more than gaze 
upon this little creature in those 
anxious hours and days when, as we 
now know, he was on the verge of one 
of the greatest discoveries that men 
have ever made: he wrote these 
noble lines of prayer, which were so 
soon and so gloriously to be answered : 
In this, O Nature, yield, I pray, to me. 
I pace and pace, and think and think, 

and take 

The fevered hands, and note down 

all I see, 

That some dim distant light may haply 

break. 

Dr Ross was bending intently over 
his microscope as these thoughts 
fdled his mind one night in 1893. He 
was profoundly disappointed, and was 
about to abandon the examination, 
when, he tells us, " I saw a very 
delicate circular cell, apparently lying 
among the ordinary cells of the organ, 
and scarcely distinguishable from 
them. I went home and slept for 
nearly an hour. On waking my first 
thought was that the problem was 
solved; and so it was.” If that 
waking moment was memorable in the 
life of Dr Ross, it is memorable too 
in the life of the world, for it was the 
beginning of the end of Anopheles, 
the scourger of humanity, the rayager 
of continents, the repeller of civilisa-. 
tion. A new door had opened into 
the temple of knowledge, a new hope 
had come to the human race. 


Here is the thought with which 
Dr Ross himself - looked out on the 
world that day. These are his words : 
“ The exact route of infection of this 
great disease, which annually slays 
its millions of human beings and 
keeps whole continents in darkness, 
was revealed. These minute spores 


Transforming a Plague-Spot 
Into a Health Resort 



The rugged, undrained country of the canal zone before the coming of the engineers 



*««» 




The 51,731-ton German liner the Bremen, passing through the CulebraCut of the Panama Canal 


Electric locomotives, or lock-mules, hauling a cargo 
steamer from end to end of one of the Gatun Locks 
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■ enter the salivary gland of the mos¬ 
quito, and pass with its poisonous 

- saliva directly into the blood of man. 
1 Never in our dreams had we imagined 
1 so wonderful a tale as this.” 

What it all meant to the world we 
i may see from - just one instance. 

■ 1 Malaria had broken out at Ismailia 
tin Egypt, and flourished until it was 
) computed that every inhabitant suf- 
tfered from it, when ,Dr Ross was 
.sent for. lit two or three years he 
stopped the breeding of mosquitoes, 
and changed plague-stricken Ismailia 
into a health resort. 

One of the Most Thrilling 
Stories of the World 

While Dr Ross was searching in 
'India and discovering the author of 
t malaria in Anopheles, Dr Reed and 
three or four comrades in the American 
Army were searching in Cuba for the 
author of yellow fever. It was almost 
certain, after the discovery of Dr Ross, 
That the parasite of yellow fever had 
. its home in a mosquito. How this was 
proved by Dr Walter Reed is one 
i- of the thrilling stories of the world. 

*" There is no adventure anywhere 
iiimore instinct with heroism than the 
search for the author of yellow fever 
: b and its discovery in Stcgomyia. Even 
iiif there had been no gain for freedom 

■ in the Spanish-Amcrican War, the 
conquest of yellow fever would have 
Teen worth the war a hundred times. 
*A hundred thousand men died of 

yellow fever in three years under 
Spanish rule; in 47 years 35,000 
people died in the city of Havana 
alone. It was into these things that 
•pr Reed and his comrades were sent 
to investigate. One of them died, 
ti and the camp was named after him, 
Camp Lazear. A great name this will 
y be in the real history of the world if 

- ever its real history is written, and one 
[■ picture that Dr Reed has left for 11s 
d-shows us how the spirit of heroes and 
>.he lqve of humanity hovered about 

this camp. 

The Soldiers Who Risked 
4 Their Lives For Humanity 

Two men were wanted for experi¬ 
ments, and two young privates in the 
army came forward and offered them¬ 
selves. They were to be bitten by 
.^suspected mosquitoes. Dr Walter Reed 
uitalkcd the matter over with them, 
explained the danger and suffering, 
and then, seeing that they were 
still determined, promised that they 
should be generously compensated for 
their sacrifice. It must have thrilled 
Dr Reed to find that the moment he 
n qnentioned money these plain American 
'men held back. Both■ declined to 
undergo the experiment except on 
:the sole condition that they should 
liave no money reward. Dr Reed 
touched his cap to the privates and 
said, “ Gentlemen, I salute you,” and 
he said afterwards that, in his opinion, 
jtliis exhibition of moral courage had 
never been surpassed in the United 
States Army. 

That is how it was discovered that 
^tegomyia carries yellow fever and 
• gives it to man with its bite, and it is 
sad to have to say that Dr Walter 

■ Reed gave this discovery to the world 
as almost his last service to it; for 

■-die died soon after, having earned for 


himself the gratitude of all men 
living and all men to be born. 

Co the knowledge that is power 
came into the world. Now, at last, 
the world came to close grips with its 
mortal enemies. 

Now the Panama Canal could he made. 

Nothing on earth can stop the 
human race when it has knowledge and 
right on its side; nothing but ignor¬ 
ance and folly can defeat mankind. . 

The American Government made 
up its mind to finish the work the 
Frenchmen had begun. . They were 
to cut a continent in two at the narrow 
point from Panama to Colon, and let 
the world's ships sail through. They 
sent thirty, then forty, then nearly 
fifty thousand men to do the work, 
and made a plain man master over 
them. His name was Gorgas, and 
this is the manner of man he was, 
according to himself. He was speaking 
at a Baltimore university, and in his 
speech to the boys there he recalled his 
boyhood in the time of the Civil War: 

1 first came to Baltimore about forty-five 
years ago—a ragged, barefoot little rebel, 
with empty pockets and still more empty 
stomach. My father had gone south with 
Lee’s anny. At the fall and destruction 
of Richmond, my mother’s house, with all 
that she had, was burned,. leaving her 
stranded with six small children. She 
came to Baltimore, and was there cared 
for by friends. These memories are vivid 
with me, and can never be effaced. 

The Pouring of Oil on 
Panama’s Troubled Waters 

Colonel Gorgas, a doctor armed 
with the knowledge Dr Ross and 
Dr Reed had given him, went out to 
Panama- and met Stegomyia and 
Anopheles face to face. 

He found there a workshop 45 miles 
long, and his power extended all the . 
way for five miles on each side. Over 
450 square miles this plain man from 
Baltimore had the power of a king, he 
made the law and carried it out. He 
knew that two mosquitoes lived in 
stagnant pools, and he locked them 
up while the workmen went on digging. 
He locked up every pool with. oil ; 
he drained or sealed up every ditch ; 
he closed every way that could be 
found through which the mosquitoes 
could come. Never was there known 
so great a pouring of oil upon the 
troubled waters; never was there 
known so silent a battle between an 
army of hundreds on one side and 
hundreds of millions on the other. 

On the one side were a few hundred 
men (doctors and ditchers, drainers 
and dispensers, oilers and clerks and 
sanitary inspectors) guarding 40,000 
or 50,000 labourers and their families 
scattered over 450 square miles in 
about forty camps and villages. 

On the other side were millions of 
mosquitoes of the race of Stegomyia 
and Anopheles, born in still waters 
but emerging, with their powers of 
death, to fly through every door and 
window to suck the blood of any 
human being and poison the life¬ 
blood of all Panama with yellow 
fever and malaria. 

Dr Gorgas was equal to his oppor¬ 
tunity. He was worthy of that long 
line of men who had lived and died 
to give him the knowledge that he 
knew was power. He had against 
him all the ignorant little people who 


are always against the man who 
knows, but he stood firm, like a strong 
man with the eyes of the world upon 
him. He screened up all the houses, 
and ordered every household to cover 
up all vessels that held water. He 
drained lakes and swamps .that had 
never been drained before, and poured 
out the filth of ages to the sea. He 
drained every ditch and pond that 
could be drained ; those that could not 
be drained he oiled, so that the 
mosquitoes in them could not breathe. 
He cut grass jungles to the ground, 
destroyed all vermin, and burned all 
rubbish. He raised all buildings up 
above the ground, and covered them 
with fine wire screens. He screened 
every train, and on every train he 
put a hospital car. He made every 
man in Panama a total abstainer, for 
he ordered alcohol off the ground. 
Fifty thousand strong teetotallers did 
the greatest piece of work the modem 
world has ever seen. 

Tremendous Machines 
Breaking Up Mountains 

A marvellous thing it was that these 
men did, these troojos of .workmen 
with their giant machines, a hundred 
excavators, twenty dredgers, five hun¬ 
dred locomotives, and five thousand 
trucks, pumps, elevators, cranes, and 
tugs. Tremendous machines broke 
up mountain peaks and carried off 
enormous rocks, plunged huge shovels 
into water and brought up hundred¬ 
weights of mud, unlocked a train of 
fifty wagons at one stroke; and it is 
no surprise to know that 200 million 
tons of earth were moved away, equal 
to a tunnel through the earth from 
side to side. A fine thing it must have 
been to see this workshop 45 miles 
long, with men working in comrade¬ 
ship in a great world-cause, and we 
can understand the spirit of the 
traveller who was carried away at the 
sight of it, and wrote these words : 

A region is being shaped anew. Cut, 
carved, transformed, it has now another 
form and another outline. Peaks have 
disappeared, other heights have risen; 


certain valleys have vanished, others 
have been born; great rivers have 
obediently followed the will of man. 
Across the yellow virgin earth has at last 
been opened a deep, monstrous furrow 
which the waters now invade. The 
gigantic shipway passes from sea to sea, 
and possibly is visible to other planets — 
a slender, luminous, strange next) sign on 
the old and immutable face of the world. 

Yet all this mighty work would 
have been still undone if the doctor 
had not been king and used his powers 
of kingship well. Dr Gorgas and his 
men worked in four great ways—they 
destroyed the homes of mosquitoes 
during the larval stage within' a 
hundred yards of all human dwellings ; 
they destroyed all protection for adult 
mosquitoes ; they screened all houses 
with wire screens ; they destroyed all 
breeding-places, either by draining 
stagnant waters dry or sealing-them 
with oil. . 

This is the work they did in one year: • 

Cut down 12 million square yards of 
brushwood, drained one million square, 
yards of swamp, cut 30 million square 
yards of grass, maintained three million 
feet of ditches, emptied 300,000 oil-cans, 
used nearly three million pounds of 
quinine, fumigated 11 million cubic feet 
of house space. 

Panama a Healthier Place 
Than New York 

And the end of it all is that men do 
not die now in Panama from yellow 
fever or malaria, that fewer people die 
in Panama than in New York, and 
that the deathrate of Panama is now 
the lowest of any great body of people 
in the world, less than eight per 
thousand, and less than three among 
white Americans. The end of it is also 
that ships can now sail through 
America instead of round it, and that 
all the world now knows that any 
part oE the world can be opened to 
civilisation and the white man. 

It is perhaps the greatest school-; 
lesson that has ever been taught to 
the world. 


Veterans in Retirement 



They served in the Army during the Great War and now live at 
the Home ol Rest for Horses at Boreham Wood in Hertfordshire 
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TRUMPET CALL OF THE 
NEW CRUSADE 

The Message Flashed Round Britain 
and Across the Wide Atlantic 

One of the remarkable events of this summer has been the 
growth of a widespread spirit in favour of Moral Rearmament. 

Receiving a great stimulus from a letter by Lord Baldwin 
and others in The Times, it has now spanned the Atlantic in 
a most dramatic way. Thousands of people of all classes in 
this country have signed a manifesto declaring themselves 
pledged to support the idea of morally arming ourselves for the 
fight for a new world, and the manifesto has been presented 
to an immense Moral Rearmament Conference of 30,000 
people from 25 countries in the Hollywood Bowl. 

Clearly good can come from Hollywood. This is the spirit of the' 
manifesto sent to the Conference with 15 volumes of signatures. 


We know that today, as in former 
times, our great Democracy can only 
stand secure if the .soundness of her 
moral and spiritual armaments is 
assured. 

Born out of crisis, the challenge of 
Moral Rearmament has brought us new 
vision and new hope—a new vision for 
our nation and a new hope for ourselves. 

M R A is the strength of a nation’s 
resolve. It conquers fear, ambition, 
greed, self-indulgence, hatred. It is the 
foundation of true Liberty. It frees all 
citizens to give their highest service. It 
■ is the secret of Peace. It brings peace in 

'T'iie story of the signing of this 
message is a veritable romance, 
for there were only five days between 
the sending out of the sheets and their 
departure for America. In that short 
time they went up and down the 
country, sometimes pausing to receive 
a picture of a village, a family group, 
or the seal of a famous town. 

Sheets from Scotland bore the 
colours of the clans; others came back 
oily from the night shift at a great 
works; Welsh miners sent a song of 
hope ; mayors and councillors, crafts¬ 
men and labourers, all had.found a 
common purpose and a new basis 
of friendship. A Southern Railway 
guard dropped the message at each 
station on his way to the sea, and 
coming back in the evening collected 
the signatures of his colleagues. The 
crew of a little dredger wrote, " We 
take the dirt from the Clyde. M R A 
can clean up the world.” A milkman 
took the message on his rounds and 
won the support of 132 of his customers. 
A group of textile workers round Wor¬ 
cester sent this message with a piece 
of their work stitched to the paper: 
“ God grant that we may finish 
according to pattern.” 

Why Should We Hate Each Other? 

Up in Durham 15 grandmothers, 
their combined ages 1212 years, have 
signed. They look to their children 
and grandchildren, they say, to bring 
this spiritual heritage to the world. 
In one office a young girl who had 
quarrelled with a colleague was shown 
the message. There, on the paper, was 
the other girl’s name. She signed and 
paused. “ If we both believe in this,” 
she asked, “ why should we hate each 
other ? ” She went to the other girl, 
apologised, and remade their friend¬ 
ship. That is M R A in action. 

The name of Jean Nicoll, tennis 
star, appears in the middle of the 
assistants of - a sports shop. Frank 


the heart, peace in the home, peace in 
the nation ; it offers the one sure hope 
of peace between the nations—the 
constructive peace which issues from 
common obedience to one Supreme Plan. 

At this fateful hour we pledge our¬ 
selves to give the last full measure of our 
devotion, the service of heart and mind 
and will, to the moral and spiritual 
rearmament of our nation—to the 
building of the world of tomorrow, a 
world of new men and new nations, 
where every resource of human genius 
is liberated under God's Leadership to 
enrich the heritage of all mankind. 

Woolley, Herbert Sutcliffe, Len 
Hutton, and L. N. Constantine are 
among the cricketers. With them are 
the names of people like the Earl 
of Athlone and Lord Hugh Cecil, 
newspapermen from the gallery of 
the House of Commons, bricklayers, 
painters, and jobbers, united in believ¬ 
ing that here is a message to recreate 
what is best in our country. 

An Impressive Group of Names 

There have been few more impressive 
groups of names to any document 
than this. The Prime Minister of New 
Zealand and the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion joined together with four members 
of the Dutch Cabinet, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Swedish Air Force, and 
the President of the Bulgarian Parlia¬ 
ment. Our Home Secretary, Foreign 
Secretary, and our Air Minister all 
sent messages to the Conference; and 
a telegram came from the President 
at White House with others from 30 
governors of American States, and 
two of great interest from men whose 
achievements have caught the imagin¬ 
ation of the American people—Admiral 
Byrd and Henry Ford. 

The 15 volumes of British names 
were presented at the Conference in 
California, organised by the Oxford 
Group. One of the volumes has been 
to the C N office, and we have rarely 
seen a more interesting collection of 
signatures, picturesque and alive, and 
an inspiration merely to look at. One 
day, if America can spare them, we 
shall hope to see the 15 volumes on 
show in London. They speak of the 
hope that out of the present evil will 
come a new world-order of good, of 
the new crusade against the forces of 
chaos, and of that peace in the heart 
and the home and the nation which is 
the one sure hope of peace between 
all nations, a constructive peace 
brought about by common obedience 
to one Supreme Plan. 


Two Old Ladies of 
Fatherland & Motherland 

THE GERMAN FRIEND OF DAISY BATES 


YY/e were describing a week or two 

” ago the German colony which 
has proved such a good neighbour to 
the emigrants from Devon and other 
English counties who settled near the 
Murray River in Australia last century. 

By the last air-mail comes a letter 
from our friend Daisy Bates,, who 
meets the descendants of these indus¬ 
trious Germans daily and hears (she 
tells us) the C N read aloud by their 
children in schools of the Paruna and 
Pyap settlements. But it is not only 
of the children and their German 
teachers'that she tells, for one of the 
older members of the Pyap community 
has won a coveted place in the warm 
heart of Mrs Bates. 

This lady is honoured as the grand¬ 
mother of the little community, and is 
in fact grandmother of many of them, 
for all her 14 children are alive. She 
was also nurse to 150 other little 
German babies who have grown up 
not forgetting what they owe to her, 
and are now grandmothers themselves, 
corning with their children and grand¬ 
children to chat over the early days. 

This old lady is Mrs Ernestina 
Paulina Milich, now 76. She lives in 
the little farmhouse for whose building 
her husband turned the first sod 
during their honeymoon days. When 
Mrs Bates goes up from her tent on 


the banks of the river to fetch her 
milk she finds Mrs Milich still busy in 
her garden, her fowlyard, or her 
kitchen, her master hand and her 
tactful ways making smooth all the 
rough tasks of today. All but one of 
her children have their own homes 
within 30 miles of this farm, and she is 
ready with her help and advice to all 
who come to her from this area.- 

But it is not only her German family 
and their friends who come to the 
farm. The Governor-General of Aus¬ 
tralia and the Governor of South 
Australia have been, taking every 
opportunity of visiting this and the 
other German settlements hereabouts, 
and so bringing pleasure to the 
descendants of the old German immi¬ 
grants of the forties of last century. 

The C N is proud to repeat Mrs 
Bates’s prayer—God bless Mrs Milich, 
and keep her among her family for 
many more years ; and we would add 
God bless Mrs Bates, and preserve 
her to continue that great work for 
others, whatever their coloiir or their 
race, which she has been doing so 
unselfishly for so long. Surely the 
example of the old lady of the Father- 
land and tire old lady of our Mother¬ 
land is one that our two nations would 
do -well to follow. Peace be to both 
of them and to us all. 


The Farm By Day and the Stars By Night 


A new comet has been found this 
year by a man with a remarkably 
interesting story as an astronomer. 

Leslie Peltier helps his father to 
farm a 40-acre homestead near 
Delphos, in the State of Ohio, working 
hard on the farm in the daytime, but 
studying the stars through a small 
telescope at night. He has been 
exploring the heavens with a telescope 
for 20 years, fired with interest in 
them by a book by William Tyler 
Olcott, a Harvard professor. 

Consulting Professor Olcott, he was 
told that he might make useful obser¬ 
vations of variable stars if he bought a 
telescope with a two-inch lens, and he 
picked 900 quarts of strawberries for 
another farmer at two cents a quart 
and got the money for it. 

To work by day and study stars at 
night he gladly sacrificed a good deal 
of sleep, and in his 20 years of star¬ 
gazing he sent to Harvard Observatory 
50,000 observations of variable stars. 


Meanwhile Harvard lent him a four- 
inch telescope, for which he and his 
father built a simple observatory. 

On November 13, 1925, Peltier 
discovered a hitherto unknown comet. 
He telephoned the fact to Harvard 
and became famous, receiving the 
highly-prized medal of the Astrono¬ 
mical Society of the Pacific. In 1930, 
1932, and 1933 he discovered three 
other comets. This time Princeton 
University lent him a six-inch tele¬ 
scope, and in 1936 he discovered a new 
star which was named Nova Lacertae. 
Then, on May 15, 1936, came his 
greatest discovery, the Peltier comet 
of 1936, which appears only once in 
400 years. This won him the Award 
of Merit of the American Association 
of Variable Star Observers, which 
has been conferred on two other men 
only. His latest discovery is the Cosik- 
Peltier comet of 1939, so named because 
he and a Russian astronomer called 
Cosik discovered it simultaneously. 


New Zealand's Fungus for 
Chinese Soups 


'“The war at present raging in China 
has had a disastrous effect on a 
most unusual New Zealand industry— 
the export of dried fungus, which the 
Chinese use for making vegetable soup. 
L' : About 70 years ago a Chinese named 
Chew Chong, who had settled at New 
Plymouth on the west coast of New 
Zealand, found that the special kind 
of fungus found on stumps of trees 
in i bush ‘ clearings was a marketable 
commodity in his. homeland. He paid 
the settlers a halfpenny a pound for 


dried fungus, and shipped it to China, 
where there was an unlimited demand 
for it for culinary purposes. 

The price rose to about 3d and 4d 
a pound, and the gathering of fungus 
became a means of making a living for 
struggling bush settlers and the native 
Maori people. About twenty years 
ago, when all prices throughout the 
world were high, dried fungus was 
worth 8d a pound in New Zealand. 

' ?loday the sale of New Zealand’s 
iungus to China is at the lowest ebb. 
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C. B. FRY 
TO BOYS 

On Discipline 

Nobody and no body is of any use 
without discipline. Nobody without 
discipline can himself do anything 
great. No body without discipline 
can be a body at all, in the true sense 
of a unified society or community, or 
ship or regiment; much less can it 
do well. 

What is discipline ? Many people 
think it consists in doing what one is 
told, whether one likes it or not, for 
fear of a punishment. But that is a 
very crude and inadequate idea. 

My definition of discipline, which 
I try to make my ship’s company 
understand and live, is “ organised 
unselfishness.” What I mean by or¬ 
ganised I will tell you in a minute. You 
all know what unselfishness means. 
Secret of the Army 

In a navy or army, or any fighting 
force, everybody from top to bottom 
knows beyond question that discipline 
is absolutely vital. All know that 
indiscipline means disaster for each 
and all. Under stress of danger and 
difficulty discipline is the one sheet 
anchor. Hence, in fighting forces no 
one questions the necessity. They all 
see that if discipline cannot be 
obtained by good will, it must be 
obtained by fear. 

No navy or army has ever yet 
obtained good discipline by good will 
alone, because the “ weaker brother ” 
is too frequent. But why was it that 
in the war our new armies could be 
trained and put in the field and found 
so gloriously efficient after only a few 
months’ training ? 

Simply because enthusiasm, patriot¬ 
ism, and national danger, clear for all 
to see face to face, gave the com¬ 
manders so large a ready-made supply 
of " good-will discipline ” that men 
who, in ordinary times, would have 
taken years to become battalions got 
there in a few weeks. That is the whole 
secret. 

Need of Discipline Everywhere 

In peaceful societies—schools, busi¬ 
ness firms, churches, and so on—the 
desperate need of discipline is not so 
apparent : indeed, it is scarcely seen. 
The penalty of indiscipline does not 
hit us in the eye. We acknowledge, 
perhaps, the necessity in theory, but 
we vaguely feel that the day of reckon¬ 
ing is afar off. But this is a delusion. 

There is precisely the same need of 
discipline, for the sake of efficiency and 
good work, even though the penalty is 
not apparent. An undisciplined school 
is no good ; an. undisciplined business 
firm is no good; an undisciplined 
church cannot do its work. There is no 
doubt about this: it is true. C. B. F. 

Every Little Helps 

An anonymous citizen has lent the 
Government /iooo free of interest for 
two years ; the loan is equal to a gift of 
about £50, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has gratefully accepted the 
offer on behalf of the nation. 


To C N Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


The Silver Buffaloes 
that Ride the Sky 


The Silver Buffalo of the Balloon Barrage 


/'Yne of the remarkable sights of the 
sky in these days is the Silver 
Buffalo; a veritable herd of them 
has been up aloft in the last few weeks, 
a striking spectacle over London. 

They are the balloons of the 
barrage which Would protect vital 
areas from raiding aircraft, and in all 
250 of these silver monsters have been 
riding at the end of their cables 2000 
feet above the streets by day and 
1500 feet up by night. 

Each Buffalo is in charge of ten 
men, and its ground station is a 
motor-lorry, from which its ascent 
at the end of a long cable is con¬ 
trolled. Made of cotton or silk fabric 
proofed with rubber to render it 
airtight, each balloon holds about 
20,000 cubic feet of hydrogen. The 
height at which the Buffaloes have 
been flying in London is merely that 
for training purposes; in wartime 
they would go considerably higher, 
probably as high as 20,000 feet, or 
even 30,000, which should be above 
the height at which heavily-laden 
bombing planes could fly. It is 
extraordinary to think of these huge 
silver balloons, held captive for five 
miles and more in the sky at the end of 
their thin steel cable. 

Much has been said for and against 
the Balloon Barrage, but the fact 
remains that each cable is an obstruc¬ 
tion, and if the balloons are placed at 
irregular intervals surrounding a vital 
area their known presence, or even 
the fear of their presence, is likely to 
make raiders think twice before accept¬ 


ing the risk of colliding and crashing 
to earth, for the cables can be charged 
so that contact would be almost 
certain to bring any plane • down. 
Particularly is this the case at night 
or on cloudy days. 

In clear daytime conditions, how¬ 
ever, although the cables would be 
difficult to see, the balloons would 
offer splendid targets for raiding 
aircraft—that is, if they could evade 
our own defending planes and get 
through. Many men who were in the 
Great War will remember the ease 
with which a raiding plane would 
occasionally bring down a row of 
observation balloons by diving out of 
a cloud and flying from one balloon 
to the next, firing incendiary bullets 
at each great target, and leaving' a 
trail of descending balls of fire as it 
made off across the line to its own 
territory. Then, however, it could be 
done in the course of a short flight, 
whereas now the balloons are far away 
from the home base of a possible 
enemy and the chances of a surprise 
attack are far less. 

The present barrage balloons, so 
like an elephant or a buffalo as they 
ride the sky, are a development of the 
old observation balloons, which had a 
basket suspended beneath them in 
which sat one or two observers looking 
out with binoculars for movements 
behind the enemy lines. Then, as 
now, the flapping “ ears ” at one end 
of the balloons were air-bags filled 
by the breeze, an arrangement which 
keeps the balloon steady in the wind. 


The “ Buffalo ” (or Bison) of (he North American Plains 


CANADA’S 500 
TRUMPETERS 

The Boys of the New 
Rhodes Trust 

Five hundred young men will be 
blowing the trumpet of Canada all 
over Britain by 1948, recalling the 
wonderful holidays they ha.ve spent in 
the Dominion. 

It may be, of course, that some ot 
them may have decided to return 
there to become an even stronger link 
between the two countries, but in any 
case a definite link has been forged in 
the most impressionable time of the 
lives of those privileged to visit 
Canada under the new Rhodes Trust. 

As readers of the C N will remember, 
this trust was formed last year by Mr 
Walter Harpham Rhodes, a business 
man of Bradford, who was so satisfied 
with the results of his Coronation gift 
(which took the form of sending 30 
secondary schoolboys of Bradford on 
a trip to Canada) that, in the spirit of 
his famous namesake Cecil Rhodes, he 
founded a trust of £25,000 to send 
50 boys there each year for ten years. 

The second party is now in Canada: 
twenty schoolboys from London, ten 
from Birmingham, ten from Bradford, 
and ten from Glasgow. The boys 
are accompanied by two masters and 
will tour the cities and places of chief 
interest in the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. There will be special 
facilities for meeting Canadian boys, so 
that they will gain a sympathetic 
understanding of how life is lived in 
this younger and very virile part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Practical Citizenship 

The fifty lads who went last year 
returned with a knowledge which no 
school books could give, and with a 
living and intelligent interest in the 
affairs of our progressive Dominion. 
The scheme is unquestionably one of 
the best ideas of our time in promoting 
practical citizenship. 

As to Mr Rhodes, the C N hopes that 
he will live long after his last schoolboy 
adventurer has returned to thank him, 
for it is from the affection of his heart 
that he has conceived his splendid 
scheme, as well as from a patriotic 
desire to do his part in knitting in 
closer bonds the youth of the Empire. 

May all go well with these young 
adventurers, this year and in the years 
to come. Trumpeters of Canada they 
will be, and of the flag everywhere, we 
hope, through long and peaceful years. 
The younger boys of the chosen towns 
have indeed something to look forward 
to. We may hope, also, that others 
will follow the example set by Mr 
Rhodes, the man with Empire magic 
in his name. 

Arthur Mee's Devon 

The King’s England series of books, 
they have been called a new Domesday 
Book, and well deserve the title. 

For the compilers of this book Devon 
has yielded up its secret. No scent has 
been too faint for them to follow, no 
corner of the county too lonely to be left 
unexplored. The result is a fascinating I 
mass of information which will teach 
even Devonians much and reveal more 
emphatically than ever the part taken 
by this county in the making of England. 

Ilfracombe Chronicle 
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The Great Square ol Pegasus, 
showing the present position ot 
Jupiter, the arrow indicating 
the extent of his motion during 
the next month. 


Mars Outshone 
By Jupiter 

Comparisons With the 
Great Suns of Pegasus 

By tha C N Astronomer 

Jupiter can now be seen to have 
leplaced Mars as the brightest of the 
planets in the evening sky, his radiance 
in the south-east obviously exceeding the 
rapidly waning Mars, seen low in the 
south. Mars is now receding at the rate 
of about 230,000 miles a day, while 
Jupiter is coming nearer at about 
500,000 miles.' 

At present Jupiter is 382,000,000 
miles away, whereas Mars is but 
43,000,000 miles; nevertheless, since 
Jupiter has a 
diameter 21 
times greater 
than Mars,this 
much more 
than counter¬ 
balances h i s 
greater dis¬ 
tance. In a 
month Jupiter 
will be at his 
nearest to us, 
meanwhile his 
motion may 
be noted as he 
travels toward 
the right along 
what appears 
to be his retro¬ 
grade path. 

The Great 
Square of 
Pegasus, formed by its bright stars 
'^Jpherat and Alpha, Beta and Gamma, 
is now a prominent feature between 
Jupiter and overhead. During the next 
four weeks Jupiter will gradually draw 
into line with Gamma and Alphcrat, the 
two stars which form the left side of the 
Square, as indicated in the star-map. 

Jupiter is a world 1312 times the size 
of our own, yet he is but a tiny pygmy in 
comparison with the stars forming the 
Square of Pegasus, though they appear 
less bright owing to their much greater 
distances. 

Alpha, also known as Markab, 
radiates 67 times more light than our 
Sun, which gives us some idea of its 
immensity, particularly when we re¬ 
member that our Sun is about 990 times 
the size of Jupiter. But Alpha is 
5.885,970 times farther away from us 
than our Sun and about 1,471,490 times 
farther away from us than Jupiter is 
at the present time. We see, therefore, 
why Alpha appears so much less bright 
than Jupiter. What a terrific blaze of 
light we should get from Alpha were it 
as near as our Sun ! 

Then think of Gamma, which radiates 
over 750 times more light than our Sun 
but from a distance 22,785,000 times 
farther away. To endure such a sun’s 
light and heat we should need to be as 
far from it as Neptune is from our Sun. 

Colossal Beta 

When we consider Beta we have a 
giant among suns, for its, diameter is 
147 million miles. This is 170 times 
wider than our Sun, so what a spectacle 
we should have were it as near—its 
colossal reddish surface like a fiery 
furnace full of whirling fury covering 
most of the sky at midday. • 

Actually it would be a kind of fire- 
mist at an average heat of only about 
half that at our Sun’s surface, or some 
3000 degrees Centigrade, but the whole 
pouring out thousands of times more 
light and heat owing to the immensity 
of its surface', which is about 28,900 
times greater than that of our Sun. But 
though so immense and possessing a bulk 
about two million times greater than our 
Sun, Beta weighs only about nine times 
more ; that is, it has only about nine 
! times more material in its vast sphere. 
This material, however, is so rarefied, 
like a very light fiery gas, that it occupies 
all this vast volume of space. G. F. M.,. 


The Marvellous Leap 
At Whipsnade 


XJews from Whipsnade tells us 
* ’ that pilfering in the gardens 
at the Zoo, where the borders were 
fenced in with rabbit wire at the 
base and netting of wider mesh 
higher up, caused officials to keep 
watch, with an astonishing result. 

They found that the thief was a 
muntjac deer, an animal about 20 
inches high at the shoulder, which 
was seen to take a deliberate leap 
and to dive clear through a mesh in 
the wire, which, 33 inches from the 
ground, measured only ten inches by 
seven, hardly enough, one would have 
thought, to admit the passage of a 
little rabbit. 

But seeing is believing, as we say, 
and there was the garden-robber, 
caught in the act, affording the second 
example of the muntjac’s claim to 
rank with the greatest acrobats in the 
world. 

Some years ago the London Zoo 
had a muntjac in hospital under treat¬ 
ment for an injury to its side. A 
keeper entered its stable, closing 
behind him first the lower of two 
wooden half-doors at the entrance, 
and then a tall inner iron gate, whose 
bars were spaced six inches apart. 

Although not in its best jumping 
form, the injured animal, alarmed at 
the presence of a strange keeper, took 
one glance at the closed iron gate. 


and with a superb leap sprang over 
the keeper’s head and exactly through 
the centre of one of the openings in 
the gate. Then, leaving by the six- 
inch space between two of the bars, 
it sailed lightly, in the same leap, 
through the open wooden doorway, 
and raced away, to be caught as it 
was swimming the Regent’s Canal. 

The Zoo once lost half a gift of 
pygmy African mice which escaped 
through the keyhole of the box in 
which they were travelling, but that 
was an achievement by crawl; the 
chamois and the muntjac perform 
their wonders at the end of a mar¬ 
vellous leap. 

If we ask which is the finest athlete 
in the animal world, the answer 
depends on the method of locomotion 
followed. Some would vote for gib¬ 
bons and tree-haunting monkeys, yet 
would have a doubt after seeing a red 
squirrel race and gallop through the 
tops of trees. Some would have a 
word to say for our common grass¬ 
hopper, which, leaping forward, somer¬ 
saults in the air, to land facing in the 
direction from which it came. Moun¬ 
taineers would probably champion 
the delightful chamois, which at a 
bound can alight on the summit of a 
rocky peak with all four feet gathered 
together into the space of a five- 
shilling-piece. 


The Museum’s Top Floor 


M useums are in the public mind just 
now. Why do not more people go 
into them ? 

One answer is that they do not know 
what is inside. Museums have, un¬ 
fortunately, no shop windows, and when 
they do get inside people are not too 
comfortable, and are bewildered by 
finding too many things to see at a 
time (unless they are in the most 
admirable Geological Museum). MuSeums 
are chiefly collections, and only collectors 
can interest themselves in thousands of 
Greek vases or hundreds of statues. 

The most fruitful suggestion is that 
of making museums more comfortable.. 
Above all they must not be built with 
too many floors. At the Science Museum 
there is a fascinating collection of ships 
of all times, which we love tb see, but it 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 85 the 
two neatest and correct entries were sent 
in by Mary Harwood, Alpha House, 
Thorpe, Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorks; 
and Sheila Sleap, The Black Swan, 
Broadley Common, Nazeing, Essex. A 
prize of ten shillings has been sent to each 
of these readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

M. R. Blackburn, Barnsley; Nancy Bould, 
Wolverhampton; David Burbidge, Market Har- 
borouclv; ,L. D. Coppin, Brentwood; Charles'Ember- 
son, Birmingham ; Rita Gillies, Alloa ; Joan Hebden, 
Leeds: Eveline Hope,* Bo’ness; April* Johnson, 
Oxford; John Langhorne, Chegworth ; Dennis A. 
Lee, Sutton ; Joy Parker Wrexham ; Doris Patter¬ 
son, Dundee; David W. Peat, Boxmopr; Joyce 
Ransley, Canterbury ; Joyce Robert, New Malden ; 
Lois Robilliard, Guernsey ; Roy Snadden, Stirling ; 
Nigel Smith, Catford ; Margaret E. Todd, Paisley ; 
Thelma Olive Webb, Barton Seagrave ; Jane Wise¬ 
man, Aberdeen; John Wood, Gedling; Pamela 
'Wood, Greenford; Sheila M. Wroth,* Exeter. 

The prizewinners whose names are 
marked with an asterisk obtained a new 
reader and are awarded half-a-crown in 
addition to the prize. 

The correct answers were : 

1 Nurse (scissors). 2 Cook (cake). 3 Artist (stool)' 
4 Gardener (rake). 5 Sailor (oar). 6 Farmer (rick)' 
z Baker (basket). 8 Poet (pen). 


is at the top, and the top floor is nearly 
always empty. People have the same 
objection to walking up to the third 
floor back as to going underground. 

The Englishman, at any rate, likes 
to come in on the ground floor. On any 
day of the week the ground floor of the 
Science Museum is a crowd of boys 
working the handles of the machinery 
and wondering at the aeroplanes. 

The country museums are worse off 
than those in London, suffering from a 
surplus of goods which are not good 
enough, and are not rightly displayed. 
They want first a clearance sale and 
then a window-dresser. Some of them 
are, however, as good as the London 
museums ; Salisbury, for example, has 
one not to be surpassed as an indoor 
spectacle, and Haslemere has another. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of August 1914 

Remarkable Story of a Storm. Lightning 
is credited with many terrible and 
many marvellous feats, but none more 
strangely startling than events which 
occurred in successive thunderstorms at 
Castleford, Yorkshire, during the past 
few weeks. 

Isaac Barnes, a young Castleford 
miner, was struck by lightning when a 
storm was at its height on a Wednesday 
night. He was left quite blind, and re¬ 
mained so for the following twenty-four 
hours. Then there came a second 
thunderstorm, and the room in which 
Barnes was lying in bed was penetrated 
by a vivid flash of lightning. He was 
thrown from his bed to the floor by the 
flash, but, to their astonishment, those 
who had sat watching by his bedside 
heard him exclaim with joy, " Thank 
God, I can see 1 ’’ 

It was true. The lightning, which by 
one flash had taken away his sight, had 
given it back by another, and the 
fortunate man, except for a shock to his 
nervous system, felt none the worse for 
his amazing experience. 


Late to Bed and 
Late to Rise 

Losing the Best Hours of 
the Day 

A strong complaint that children 
too often keep late hours is made by 
Dr Nora Allan, a school medical officer 
of Yorkshire. 

She says it is usual for children of 
four, five, and six to go to bed at 
eight or nine. Some will not go even 
then, but insist on waiting up until 
their parents go. She adds that the 
children are too often allowed to have 
their own way in the matter. 

Older children go to bed as late as 
ten, and.go to school “pale, listless, 
and heavy-eyed,” looking so under¬ 
nourished that their teachers recom¬ 
mend them for extra meals, milk, or 
school dinners. 

Difficult to Teach 

Dr Allan, of course, is quite right 
in holding that insufficient sleep is a 
great obstacle to proper child develop¬ 
ment. A pupil who comes to school 
tired is difficult to teach. And, apart 
from the question of education, the 
child tired by lack of sleep cannot 
attain to full physical development. 

Animals wake with the dawn and 
sleep with the dusk. The air is never 
so invigorating as at dawn, yet 
millions never taste its freshness, 
wasting the best part of the day to 
extend wakefulness into the night. 

The BBC doubtless adds to the 
number of late hours by its extended 
programmes. If it- did not do so 
there would be a popular outcry, for 
the millions keep late hours and 
demand late amusements. How, in 
the end, civilisation will develop in 
artificial conditions remains a matter 
of doubt, but already there are many 
signs that the white man and his 
children are no better for it all. 

The Leaves of 
the Trees 

Look at a leaf, so marvellously made. It 
toils not, neither does it spin, yet Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

The Silver Birch. Everybody knows the 
silver birch. At one time its twigs were 
used for birches to 
birch boys with. 

Nearly everybody 
used them for brooms 
too, which they called 
besoms. Now only 
gardeners use them. 

Birch trees are quick 
growing. They are 
splendid for hiding. 
ugly sheds and build¬ 
ings. They are very 
good on road bends, 
because their white 
stems show up at 
night. The wood is 
used in many minor 
trades ; among other 
things for bobbins and herring barrels. 
This beautiful tree must have cheered 
many millions of people round the globe 
for centuries, for it grows all round the 
world, from Britain to Newfoundland. 

The Inflammable Handle 

A celluloid fire broke out in a Sheffield 
workshop where celluloid knife bandies 
were being made, the flames spreading 
before there was time to throw water 
on the fire. Such handles will readily 
catch fire by contact with heat, and 
are dangerous for cooks to use. 
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CANADA’S RED INDIANS 

A new census of Red Indians now 
being taken is expected to show that 
there are more than 118,000 in Canada. 
Of these about 60,000 depend in whole 
or in part on farming for a livelihood, 
arrd 50,000 live by hunting, fishing, 
or trapping. 



A DOUBLE HARVEST. In the past few years Russia has made great strides 
in the provision of tractors and agricultural machinery for her collective 
farms. Thanks to this no difficulty was experienced in the Ukraine when 
winter and spring grains ripened almost simultaneously and a double crop 
had to be dealt with. 

IRRIGATING THE DESERT. Two thousand engineers and technical men 
are supervising 160,000 workmen engaged on excavating an irrigation canal 
across 169 miles of the Kara Kum Desert. The work, to be finished within 
this month, will provide irrigation for 91,750 acres of semi-desert land. 



ARCTIC AIRWAY 

The Soviet Government has begun 
the organisation of an airline along 
the northern coast from Archangel 
to Wellen in the Chukotsk Peninsula. 
Several bases are being established 
so that this Arctic airline will be able 
to operate throughout the winter. 



DUST-LADEN 

The zonda, a dry, hot wind, 
the Andes on Argentina 
August, carring with it vast 
fine sand 


WIND 

blows down from 
during July and 
clouds of dust and 


SEA-GOING CROCODILES. A stranger to Zanzibar was found 
on a beach there the other day. It was a dead crocodile, 13 feet 
long, which had drifted out to sea from the mainland, 40 miles 
away. Some years ago a live crocodile was found on the island. 
BRIDGE’S CROSS-COUNTRY MOVE. A bridge which has 
already given 47 years of service across the Vaal River at Fourteen 
Streams, on the Cape Province-Transvaal border, is being taken 
down and transported in sections to the Kei River, 500 miles 
away, where it is to be re-erected. 



AUSTRALIA’S EMPTY NORTH 

Next month a scheme for the closer settlement 
of the Northern Territoryis to begin. At present 
about 250,000 square miles of stock.raising 
country is held in large leases, many of which 
will soon expire. These will be divided into 
comparatively small sheep stations varying 
from 22 to 100 square miles. 


PARLIAMENT MEN AND 
WHAT THEY DO 

An analysis of the occupations (if any) 
of our Members of Parliament, by Miss 
M. F. Joliffe, gives the following interest¬ 
ing result: 


Business men .167 

Occupations Not Stated. 130 

Trade Unionist.Leaders.1 IS 

Lawyers . 89 

Journalists. 31 

Professional men . 19 

Army and Navy ' 17 

Landowners and Farmers .. .. 16 

Stockbrokers and Underwriters .. 9 

Civil Service .. .; . 7 

Church. 3 

Total of all sorts of men.. .. 606 


Business men take the lead, followed 
by men of leisure, trade unionists (who 
are or were working men), and lawyers. 
These four groups include five-sixths of 
the whole. 

Landowners, who in days gone by had 
so many seats, now account for only 16 : 
their place is taken by business men and 
working men, employers and employed, 
who number between them half the 
House. Lawyers have always gone in for 
politics, and their number is seen to be 
89 or about one in seven. 

The Excited Island 

The hundred residents of Lord Howe 
Island are living in a whirl of excitement. 

They are watching huge wireless 
stations being built on their little isle 
in connection with the Tasman Flying 
Boat service. Workmen of all trades 
are busy unloading heavy machinery, 
cement mixers, telegraph poles, gravel, 
and so on, from the Morinda, the only 
steamer trading between Sydney and 
the island. Soon many buildings and 
roads will be built and the islandersTviil 
look proudly up at wireless towers 150 
feet high. The work is expected to be 
finished next month. 


New Life Looms Before Two Islands 


T YIXG in the Persian Gulf, some 

1 20 miles from the Arabian port of 
El Hasa, is a group of coral and 
limestone islands called the Bahrein 
Islands, where a striking feat of 
engineering is in process. It will 
revolutionise life in an ancient settle¬ 
ment with a romantic past, and a 
present which has not its counterpart 
anjuvhere else. The islands were the 
cradle of an empire, for from them the 
Phoenicians set out to conquer. 

The main island, Bahrein itself, 
is separated by a shallow sea about 
two miles wide from Moharek, the 
next biggest island in the group. 
Until now nobody has thought of 
bridging the gap, but the omission is 
receiving attention, for thousands of 
blocks of coral rock are being dredged 
from the sea and built up to form a 
causeway between the two, with a 
swing bridge at the one deep part. 

The Bahrein Islands are a British 
Protectorate, and on Moharek we have 
built an aerodrome, so the scene is. 
one of importance to imperial com¬ 


merce and defence, and the roadway 
will greatly facilitate communication. 

These islands give us the world’s 
finest pearls and a wonderful race 
of splendid white donkeys, but they 
retain two of the world’s mysteries. 
First, they obtain their water supply 
from under the sea, fresh water coming 
up from the rocks below with such 
great force that it retains its freshness ' 
amid the surrounding salt water. 

Next, the islands are the biggest 
cemetery in the world. Scattered over 
them is an enormous number of cone- 
shaped tombs, some 40 feet high and 
300 feet wide. Very ancient, they are of 
unknown origin. Some, that have been 
examined prove to contain chambers 
made of huge slabs of limestone. 

Here there must have been men of 
skill, power, and imagination, yet they 
never thought of linking their two 
main islands with a pathway of coral. 
That remains for us, and the cause¬ 
way will be completed and the swing 
bridge in its place by the middle of 
next summer if all goes well. 


Quebec's Dog-Carts Are No More 


It is good to learn that the dog is no 
longer to be a beast of burden in 
the Province of Quebec. 

Ever since this forgotten corner of 
France was first settled the inhabitants, 
have been using dogs harnessed to small 
two-wheeled carts to deliver milk and 
other produce. Now their use has been 
forbidden with a view to promoting 
safer traffic conditions.” 

Dogs still work for a living in many 
countries. In little Belgium there are 


more than 650,000, and although most 
of them may be seen pulling light carts 
carrying milk or bread from door to 
door, they are treated better perhaps 
than dogs in any other country in the 
world, for they are protected by humane 
laws. For example, dogs must be har¬ 
nessed to the carts in such a manner 
that they can lie down at each halt; in 
very cold weather the dog must wear a 
coat; drivers must not sit on a cart unless 
it is pulled by several animals, and so on. 


WE MAY HAVE TO WORK 
HARDER TOMORROW 

Time was when Britain invested- 
abroad on a large scale, many rich people 
feeling that they could get better profit 
by doing so than by investing at home. 
So thousands of millions came to be 
invested in foreign lands and British 
possessions. 

Of late years this process has dimin¬ 
ished. Whereas in the old days sending 
capital abroad ran into hundreds of 
millions a year, now there is very little 
such investing. The interest received on 
oversea capital came to our shores in 
the form of food and materials, thus 
helping to maintain the standard of life. 

It seems that we cannot rely on the 
continuance of such receipts. Less and 
less will places oversea consent to 
become indebted to foreign lenders. It 
is probable, indeed, that such invest¬ 
ments as now exist must diminish. If 
this happens we shall have to work 
harder for our living and develop our 
homeland to a much greater extent. 

The Clipper and the Klepper 

The word Clipper is on everyone’s 
lips just now, as it was in days gone by 
when sailing ships brought the annual 
wool " clip ” from Australia. 

But the word Clipper did not only 
apply to sailing ships in the wool trade. 
There were the famous tea clippers too, 
such as the Cutty Sark, sailing to and 
from China. And who does not remember 
reading Clipper of the Seas by the 
enthralling Jules Verne ? 

The Americans have another ex¬ 
planation for the word Clipper, meaning 
flying-boat. In the days of gigs and 
trotters a klepper meant a fast-trotting 
horse, and this name was given to speedy 
little pilot boats which could be hired in 
Chesapeake Bay, and this word became 
gradually changed into clipper 
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THE STRONGHOLD 


Short Story by 
Bertha Fry 


CHAPTER 1 

A Welcome Legacy 

" \ 7 ou really think the children will like 

I the place ? ” Donald Gray, inquired 
of his wife. ' 

" Of course ! They’ll be simply crazy over 
it,” she replied. " The sea almost at the 
front door; boating, fishing, and such a 
neighbourhood for exploring. The job.for 
us will be to keep the exploring within 
bounds! ” 

Mr Gray smiled as he shaded his hand to 
look out across the bay. " Yes ; we shall 
have to tell them they must take local tales 


against a whole horde, sending backwards 
over the rocks each invader as he appeared. 
Certain death for all of them,. of course, 
unless they could creep up unawares.” 

“ And I guess they weren’t given, many 
chances of that,” laughed Dennis. And then 
all four turned their attention on the for¬ 
tress, which had been hewn'out of the solid 
rock. 

During an extensive prowl of the wonder¬ 
ful place they were full of plans and con¬ 
jectures. 

" We can have some fine games here,” 
Douglas said after a while; "but what I’ve 
most in mind is this : if we fit up the place 


shelved as highly unlikely when something 
happened to stir up suspicion. 

Kathleen, disturbed one night by the 
pain of a burned finger, sat up in bed to use 
some oil and lint her mother had left ready, 
with an electric torch, on a table beside her. 

But the pain was forgotten as her sleepy 
gaze, on a line with the window as she leaned 
forward, was attracted by small points of 
light showing along the sands. Full of 
curiosity, she shook her sister. 

“ Ann ! Anfl ! There are lights on the 
haunted sands ! ” she said in a tense whisper. 

A few minutes later the two were 
scrambling for their clothes. 

“ Wake the boys ! " bade Kathleen. "We 
must see who’s about.” 

A night patrol made instant-appeal to the 
boys, and soon all four stole out of the 


with a grain of salt,” he said, adding, after with a few things—camp-stool, ground-sheet, house, taking every care not to awaken their 
„ —— *. “ t +n.,+ , c , and so on—it rertainlv would makea rattline nr mairl 


a moment, “I think-that’s the mail boat 
coming round the head ; we had better get 
down to the pier ready to receive the horde.” 

The “horde” of young Grays—Douglas, 
Dennis, Kathleen, and Ann—quickly verified 
their mother’s prophecy, their enthusiasm 
for the house which had so unexpectedly 
come into the family, and the romantic spot 
in which it was situated, being quite un¬ 
bounded. 

" It still seems like a wonderful dream," 
Ann said, a day or two later. “ I have to 
pinch myself to make sure I’m really awake.” 

There was a, laugh from the others. All 
four w-ere enjoying the novelty of their 
surroundings, clambering over the rocks 
that lay between the house and the bay’s 
two-mile stretch of silver sands. 

It was difficult to believe in the legacy 
willed to their father by somebody they had 
never seen—a foreign exile whose life their 
father, in his professional capacity, had 
once saved from foes who had tracked the 
foreigner to England. Another strange fact 
was that this island had been suggested as 
an excellent retreat, to their father, the 
famous Secret Service agent, who had once 
visited it on a fishing holiday, but had never 
dreamt that he would one day make his 
home on it. So nobody could have been 
more astounded than he was when the news 
came that the exile had died, having left 
the house to him as a'thankoffering for a 
period of peace and pleasure. 

“ It’s about the finest bunk-hole Dad 
could possibly have,” Douglas said. . 

“Jolly good job the town schools suit 
him,” said Dennis. " I was afraid at first 
they might prove a snag and put him off 
settling here.” 

" It is a mercy—about the schools, I 
mean,” Kathleen broke in. "Though I 
think it would have taken quite a lot to 
put Daddy off moving here.” 

The trio of listeners nodded thoughtfully, 
their gaze roving, as their elder sister’s was 
doing, all 1 about the bold, battlemented 
cliffs not far away, and the wild-looking 
moorland at their back. 

After a few minutes Dennis said, point¬ 
ing to a great rugged bluff: 

“ That’s the chap we heard about in the 
village last evening, evidently,/the Strong¬ 
hold of Dun Dhor, an ancient one belonging 
to a clan at one time. Sounds fine, doesn't 
it ? We must explore that soon, in case 
we ever have to hide Dad from some blood¬ 
thirsty international gang that’s got a 
down on him. You never know.” 

There was a short silence while a difficult 
bit of climbing was negotiated, but, with 
the sands reached, interest again centred 
on the massive rock which they had been 
told was detached from the mainland by a 
gorge, accessible only on one side. For 
Dennis’s remark had been listened to with 
all seriousness. It was not that the Grays 
really feared trouble for their father while 
he was in his island fastness; but an in- 
, grained sleuthing instinct, which was per¬ 
haps natural in children of such a father, 
urged them to be on guard against unfore¬ 
seen possibilities. 

“ After all, you never know, as Den says,” 
Douglas remarked suddenly and with brisk-, 
ness. “ So we’ll get acquainted with the 
ins and outs of the Stronghold this very 
day. Come on ! ” 

The only accessible track up to the place 
took some finding, but the Grays were a 
persistent lot who were not easily daunted. 
They had heard it was no longer used, and 
that even when it had been only one person 
at a time could scale it. These facts, how¬ 
ever, gave it no fears for them. Presently, 
having triumphantly picked out the tor¬ 
tuous crag-edged pathway, they were soon 
negotiating it in single file rotation. Arrived 
at last on the rough platform of rock which 
gave entrance to the ancient stronghold 
itself, they paused for a few moments to 
look downward. 

“ My word ! ” Douglas burst out admir¬ 
ingly. “ The ancients knew how to protect 
themselves, didn’t they ? One fellow stand¬ 
ing where we are could defend the place 


and so on—it certainly would make a rattling 
good hide for Dad if it were ever necessary." 

“ Not only that," the younger boy 
chimed in again, " but don’t you think that 
this little lot fixed up would make a fine 
prison ? ” 

The " little lot ” to which he referred 
consisted of a roughly-made sort of shutter, 
a loose iron bar lying near it, and iron slots 
driven into the rock on each side of the 
entrance to one of the smaller rock rooms. 
Obviously the latter had been used in the 
past either as a storage place or a cell, the 
shutter forming a door that could be 
fastened over the entrance only from the 
outside. 

“ H’m ! Screws and nails and some strong 
wire will soon put that into working order,” 
Douglas said.. “ Yes, we’ll see to it as 
soon as possible in case of a capture.” 

How a desperado was to be got into the 
Stronghold prison did not transpire, and 
certainly the question did not trouble the 
Grays, although, a few days later, when 
their father was recalled from his short 
leave by the Foreign Office to undertake a 
secret mission, preparations at the Strong¬ 
hold were proceeded with at once. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Haunted Sands 

’"The young Grays were intensely in- 
terested in their father’s profession, 
so were duly impressed when, in a letter 
home soon after his departure, he made 
guarded mention of the fact that the dead 
exile’s enemies, ignorant of his death, were 
still trying to trace him with the object of 
getting some important papers of which he 
was believed to be possessed. Among 
themselves, the four discussed the pos¬ 
sibilities of the searchers turning up on the 
island, and the idea had no sooner been 


mother or the maid 

“ Let’s make for the rocks ! ” said Douglas 
when they were safely outside. “ Plenty 
of cover there. Hurry! The lights seem 
to be moving nearer." 

That was proved to be a fact within a 
very short time. Soon, crouching among a 
group of rocks beyond the Lodge garden, 
the young Grays were straining their ears 
to try to catch some familiar word in the 
rumble of deep voices they could hear below. 
Only a very short time passed before they 
were convinced that the speakers were 
using a foreign tongue, and after a while, 
more curious and suspicious than ever, the 
Grays began to clamber cautiously nearer 
the voices, in the hope of being able to get 
some inkling of what was going on,'con¬ 
vinced that the moving lights they had .seen 
might have been the tiny arcs made by 
electric torches. 

But their attempt was thwarted by a 
sudden slithering noise, accompanied by a 
wild cry that echoed weirdly ; and close 
upon it dark forms darted away over the 
sands, and all was still again. 

It was an awkward job dragging the 
scared Ann out from a deep gully into which 
she had slipped, and which had so eerily 
echoed her scream. 

" She certainly put the wind up the 
beggars,” muttered Douglas. "I only 
hope the yell didn’t carry to the house. 
We’d better get back now, anyhow; no 
good exploring any farther in the dark.” 

Relieved to find the house still in utter 
quietude, the four held solemn conclave, 
Douglas remarking at tlie finish : 

" Well, we all seem of the same opinion, 
that they’re either the searchers of the 
exile or on Dad’s track fox some reason, 
so we’ll have to take turns at watching 
for a few nights in case of an attempt on 
•the house. We must try to get a sight of 


Father Jacko Goes Fishing 


F ather Jacko came down to break¬ 
fast one morning looking very- 
smart in a complete fishing rig-out. 

“I’m going fishing with Uncle George,” 
he told his family proudly. 

“ I hope you’ll enjoy it, dear,” 
answered Mother Jacko. "■ I’ll be cut¬ 
ting some sandw'iches for you.” And 
out she went to the kitchen. 


were making good speed with the aid 
of a couple of poles. 

As they passed under a bridge they 
noticed two fishing lines hanging down 
in the water. 

“ Quiet! ” murmured Jacko. “ We’ll 
have a lark with these two.” 

Without making a sound they tied 
an old tin can to one of the lines and 



‘ You young rascal! ” roared an angry voice from above 


Soon after Jacko went round to find 
his friend Chimp. 

“Dad’s gone fishing,” he told him; 
and added, “ lavish we could.” 

“ Let’s get out the old tub and go on 
the river,” suggested Chimp. " I reckon 
that’ll be much more fun.” 

Jacko thought it might. 

The old tub was a raft which they 
had rigged up one wet day when they 


then sat back patiently to wait results. 

Presently a voice cried, "A bite! I’ve 
got a bite ! ” 

Jacko let out a guggle. And at that 
moment their raft drifted into view. 

“ You young rascal ! ” roared an angry 
voice from above. “ Just you wait till 
I get you home !;" 

It was Father Jacko. 

“ Scoot! ” warned Jacko, and, grip- 


had nothing better to do. They shot ping their poles, they made off down- 
it out into mid-stream, and soon they stream at reedrd speed. 


■the blighters, so that we can describe them 
to Dad. He’ll have some idea, I expect, 
whether they’re members of some inter¬ 
national gang of criminals or not. Now, 
back to bed ; we’ll have a squint round 
before we go off to school in the morning.” 

That “ squint ” revealed evidences that 
gave the Grays fresh food for thought, for 
they found that the sand bank showed 
signs of digging. So evening found them 
delving into the thick wall of sand at 
the bottom of the Lodge garden. 

They had no idea what they expected 
‘ to find, as Douglas said. 

But Kathleen pushed her hair back from 
her hot face and started determinedly in 
again with her spade. 

“ Men wouldn’t come digging at this 
bank in the night just for the fun of the 
thing,” she rejoined stubbornly. “ There 
must be something here. Oh ! ” 

Her exclamation rang out sharply, as her 
spade went right up to its handle through 
the sand, the bank collapsing all at once 
and revealing a gaping hole behind it. 

" What in the world ? A sort of cache-” 

Douglas had leapt forward to inspect the 
aperture as he spoke, but Dennis’s_yoice rang, 
out excitedly : 

“No! No! An earth house ! We were 
reading in the guide-book the other night 
about that old idea of a hiding-place, in 
these regions ; don’t you remember ? ” 

Douglas began investigating further. 
“ You’ve hit it, I do believe,” he cried. " I 
expect it was blocked up by somebody in 
the dim past, or the sand has gradually 
drifted over it. Come on in; carefully, 
though : we don’t want to be buried alive.” 

A short inspection lulled that fear, how¬ 
ever, the earth house proving to be in 
excellent condition and running as far in, 
so the explorers calculated, as the Lodge 
itself. But that last idea was disquieting. 

“ Let’s hope,” Kathleen remarked grimly, 
when they had emerged again, " that those 
foreign beggars aren’t, trying to find it with 
the idea of blowing up the house." 

Douglas stood for a moment or two 
surveying the discovery, then he picked 
up his spade again. 

" Time fuses, or something, eh ? ” he 
responded ■ with equal grimness, adding, 
" All hands to the job; we must hide the 
place up again, and keep watch ! " 

Two evenings later the Grays, who had 
been doing an hour’s exploring of caves in 
the cliff face, peered out from one of .them at 
three figures creeping with evident furtive¬ 
ness round the rugged base of the great rock; 

" Our quarry ! " breathed Douglas ; and, 
watching in a tense silence, the young 
people waited only till the prowlers were 
about halfway up to the Stronghold, and sped 
in pursuit. 

On noiseless feet they presently stole 
into the Stronghold, slithering round the 
shadowed walls, their ears trained on the 
echoing voices farther in. But the cautious 
glide changed to a concerted rush when at 
last, with a definite glimpse of- three 
swarthy-faced men entering the small cell¬ 
like room, Douglas muttered : “ Quick ! ” 

In a second the shutter slid across the 
door and the bar was thrown across. The 
prisoners were caught ! 

Twenty minutes later a little. breathless 
crowd was round:the. telephone at Sandy- 
bay Lodge ; and early next morning, having 
travelled as fast as he could by air and boat 
to answer the urgent summons of his eldest 
son, Mr Gray arrived, in puzzlement and 
alarm at the apparent invasion of his eyrie 
by crooks. 

But it was a decidedly sheepish-looking 
four who, later, listened to a flood of broken 
English poured out by their prisoners in 
response to the searching questions of 
Mr Gray and the two policemen who 
accompanied him. For the foreigners 
turned out to be quite respectable Spaniards, 
who, with no intent upon the life or limb 
of anyone, but impoverished by the de¬ 
struction of war in their country, had hoped 
to find a cargo of Spanish dollars supposed 
to have been hidden in the Stronghold 
after a mutiny on a Spanish vessel over a 
century before. But they had heard, too, 
the tales of ghostly hauntings of the sands 
by the mutineers and their victims, and 
confessed to having been scared by an 
unearthly shriek. 

The young Grays broke into laughter at 
this part of the explanation. 

" Your doing ! ” Douglas said, nodding at 
Ann, then he proceeded to tell the story of 
their shadowing. 

• But the Spaniards had no reason to regret 
their fright and short imprisonment, for a 
search of the earth house yielded trophies 
of which they were allowed to take their 
full share. 

“ But if I were you,” Mr Gray told his 
children later, “ I’d be careful about lock¬ 
ing up any more unfortunate folk in that 
grim old Stronghold.” 
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A SKILFUL CAME for 2 PLAYERS 

Exciting and Amusing . 



OVER SHE GOES is a new, novel and 
intriguing game which everyone, young and 
old, can enjoy. As easy to play as draughts, 
yet it can be as skilful as chess. The excite¬ 
ment becomes intense as one player gains a 
winning position, perhaps only to lose it the 
next move. The fortunes of the game change 
very swiftly, and the interest is sustained 
until the last counter has been played. It is 
one of the most amusing games for two 
players ever devised. 

On Sale at all Stationers, Toy Shops and Stores. Order 
from Bools' Stationery Departments, Timothy White and 
Taylors, IV. H. Smith & Son, Wyman & Sons, or from 
Harrods of Kniehtsbridge, or Bentalls, Kingston-on- 
Thames. Post free 2/9 from Dept. H, Waddy Pro¬ 
ductions, 27A, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


^^-PRODUCTIONS 




’Vy>ANDWK 

gRE S EXTRA . 

POCKETMONEY f 


CASH TO SPEND ON YOUR HOLIDAYS 

★lots of consolation prizes 

/^Hundreds of treasury notes and postal orders are being sent out to boys 
and girls who send us clever little verses about Izal disinfectant. They 
take a nursery rhyme and alter it so that it talks about IZAL. Here’s 
an example. Mary had a little lamb. 

Its fleece was full of germs. 

She put it in an Izal bath. 

And now it’s full of * perms.’ 

See how easy it is! Get out pencil and paper now, and see if you 
can win £1 extra pocket money. 

★how to enter Just write your full name 
and address in the coupon below, and address it to 
WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BUY WITH YOUR £1 Izal Rhymes (Children’s Competition), New-, 



• A life-size doll 7 

• A doll’s pram 7 

• A toy aeroplane 7 


• A camping outfit 7 

• A scooter 7 

• A conjuring set 7 

??? ??? 


You can spend the prize on whatever 
you like. The best will receive £i 
each, the next best io/- each and 
there will be lots of consolation 
prizes of 5/- and 2/6 each. The 
competition will go on until Sep¬ 
tember 16th. Until then you can 
make as many entries as you like, 
when vou like. If you win a prize J 
you will get the money within a week [ 
of sending the entry. | _ __ 

NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO. LTD 


ton. Chambers & Co., Ltd., Thorncliffe, 
Sheffield. You will receive in return a 
free entry form and some helpful 
hints on how to write your rhyme. 


FREE COUPON 



To Izal Rhymes (Children’s Competition), Newton, Chambers & Com¬ 
pany Limited, Thorncliffe, Sheffield. Please send me a. free entry 
form for your Children’s Nursery Rhyme Competition. jj 2 


NAME. 


ADDRESS.. 


Fill in and post this coupon {at once). 


THORNCLIFFE 


SHEFFIELD 



REALLY ARE SARDINES! 



For summer snacks — 
delicious with green 
salad. 


THE LITTLE 
FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children, London, E.2). 

Is Maintained by Voluntary 
Contributions 

Sifice the Home was opened in ign over 6,ooo 
children from London’s poorest areas have 
received the benefits of skilled medical and 
nursing treatment. 

“Eight Pounds a Day 
Just Pays Our Way ” 

—BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS 
IS HARD TO FIND! 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO The 

Secretary, The Little Folks Home Fund, 
The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney 
Road, E.2 


HOW MAGNESIA 
WHITENS TEETH 


Everyone who tries the new toothpaste 
containing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ brand antacid 
is amazed to see how completely it removes 
ugly stains, and leaves the teeth amazingly 
white. A most astonishing discovery! 
Why is ' Milk of Magnesia ’ such an effective 
whitener ? The reason is that it instantly 
neutralizes the harmful mouth acids which 
encourage .the formation of dingy yellow 
deposits and tartar on the teeth. More¬ 
over, it destroys the cause of decay germs 
which swarm in the acid mouth. The 
toothpaste that gives you this marvellous 
tooth-whitening service is Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia, and it alone contains 75 % ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia.' Get a tube today and try it. 
Results will show you why over twelve 
thousand dentists are recommending patients 
tq use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia every day. 
Sold everywhere at Od., 101 d., 1/6 a tube. 
■' Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 
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Introducing all the famous characters 
from the Walt Disney films 

They’re all there; Donald Duck, Goofy, 

Snow White, Horace Horsecollar, Tilly 
Tiger, the Three Little Pigs, the Big Bad 
Wolf, Grasshopper, Frog, Moose, and many 
more of these inimitable, imaginative 
figures which have grown so dear to the 
hearts of all film-lovers. j 

“ Mickey’s Fun Fair ” is a grand game, 
entirely new, entirely novel and endlessly 
fascinating; a family game which will 
bring many joys into the home circle 
during the long winter evenings to come. 

The game can be played by two players or 
more, and a full book of rules is included 
in every pack. 

Published by Castell Bros., Ltd., London and Glasgow. 



CARDS IN 
FULL COLOUR 


S'V’A, 


%r°ru.o 


Every yood Stationer and Store 
sells “ Mickey’s Fun Fair.” 
By permission of Walt Disney - 
Mickey Mouse, Ltd. 




® 800 Convalescent Children 

from very poor homes are sent to a Convales¬ 
cent Home each year for a fortnight. That costs 
u$ 30/- each. Please help to make this possible. 

R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY IKESOX, Supt., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l 


What They Say of the 

King’s England 
Books 

Arthur Mee's New Domesday 
Book of England is marching on 
and selling everywhere. 

This is what the papers say of 
these captivating new Guides to 
Everything in England. 

It is a sheer delight from cover to cover. 

Yorkshire Observer 
The panorama of our island home is 
flashed before us with a fascination 
which is irresistible. 

Church of England Newspaper 

A tremendous, heroic enterprise. “ En¬ 
chanted Land " is a sort of triumphant 
overture, master-key to the treasure 
house unlocked room by room in the 
succeeding volumes. 

Birmingham Gazette 
An engrossing survey of the country. 
Another Domesday Book is being 
written, an up-to-date chronicle of 
10,000 towns and villages, a fascinating 
new record of the English heritage. 

Daily Afail 

After the chattering urbanity of most 
literary pilgrims through England, the 
earnestness of Mr Mee and his corps 
comes as a welcome relief. 

John o’ London’s Weekly 

The sort of ecstatic inventory Macaulay 
loved to, take. Time and Tide 

Published by Hodder & Stoughton 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

August 26, 1939 I N Every Thursday 2d 


Every Thursday : 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Appropriate 

Young Ebenezer had a sister— 

. Florence was her name. 

“ The tide ” their friends were 
pleased to call them. 

“ Why ? ” you may exclaim. 

Well, if you really want to know, 
The one was Ebb, the other Flo. 

This Week in Nature 

One of our stateliest of 
butterflies, the Camber¬ 
well Beauty, may now be 
seen. It has velvety wings, 
chocolate-coloured and edged 
with a broad grey-white band, 
on which is a row of blue spots. 
The continental Camberwell 
Beauty is much more numer¬ 
ous than the British one, and 
can be easily distinguished 
by the band on the wings, 
which is yellowish-white. 

Ici On Parle Fran?als 



A Picture Acrostic 



ft fli i ar . nu . i l r n ■■ - » —— -■ — 1» n . 

Yhe initial letters of the;chief objects shown'in this picture will, if 
arranged in a certain order, spell the name of a county that is 
popular with holidaymakers. Answer next week 


La lenetre Le pique-nique La rividre 

window picnic river 
Je puis voir la riviere de ma 
fenetre. Des gens ont apporte 
leur dejeuner et font un pique- 
nique sur le gazon. 

I can see the river from my 
Vlindow. Some people have brought 
their lunch, and are having a picnic 
on the grass. 

Four American States 
JTacii of these couplets re¬ 
presents the name of an 
American State. Can you 
find out what they are ? 

Join and sever, set myself between, 
Then a thriving New World State 
is seen. 

To find another, indeed, is not a 
mockery ; 

Just ask a question, be surprised, 
and think of Chinese crockery. 

For a simpler one the name of a 
girl we say, 

With the common, two-lettered 
word we put after heigh. 

Simpler still, we find one with 
syllables three, 

Two words denoting surprise on 
either side of me. Answer next week 

A Garden For a Room 

Y very novel hanging garden 
can be made with a 
small vegetable marrow and 
a pennyworth of wheat from 
a corn shop. 

Tie a piece of string round 
the stalk of the marrow so 
that it can be suspended, and 
then take the wheat grains 
and push them into the 
marrow. They will go in 
quite easily through the soft 
skin, each grain being put 
about halfway down and 
about half an inch apart all 


over the marrow. Hang the 
marrow in front of a window. 
and turn it round each day so 
that all sides obtain equal 
light. Soon each grain will 
sprout, and long graceful 
leaves of bright green grass 
will grow out until the 
marrow is almost hidden. No 
water is needed at any time. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Aug. 27. Sir Rowland Hill 

died . ... 1879 

28. St Augustine died . . 430 

29. Oliver Wendell Holmes 

bom . . . .' . 1809 

30. Theodoric the Great died 526 

31. Caligula bom . .- . 12 

Sept. 1. Adrian IV, only 

English pope, died . 1159 
2. Louis Bonaparte, king of 

Holland, born . . 1778 

Pity the Turtle 

Why should turtles be pitied 
more than other crea¬ 
tures ? Because theirs is such 
a hard case. 

Is This Your County ? 




'ew of us know what a map of 
our county looks like. Do you 
know this one ? Answer next week 


Under Foot 

W HA T trade - is that whose 
best works are trampled 
under foot ? Bootmaking. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
south, Jupiter is in the south¬ 
east, and Sa¬ 
turn is in the 
east toward 
midnight. In 
the . morning. 

Venus and Mer¬ 
cury are low in 
tile east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
nine o’clock on Tuesday evening, 
August 29. 

Storing Rosebuds 

Rosebuds can be kept for 
many weeks so that they 
will open in the winter. 

Put a layer of damp sand 
in a dish and then arrange 
the rosebuds in little groups- 
i 11 the sand. Each group is 
covered with an inverted 
glass jam-jar. Store in a cool 
and rather dark place. Keep 
the sand just moist but not 
really wet. When you require 
the roses take them out of 
the sand and snip away a little 
piece of the stalk. Place the 
rosebuds in vases of water and 
they will open. 

Charming and YY 

W HY is a charming girl 
like one letter in deep 
thought, another on its way 
towards you, another bearing 
a torch, and another singing ? 

Because she is a-musing, 
b-coming, d-lighting, and 
n-chanting. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Hidden Test Cricketers 

Verity, Hutton. Bowes. Wright. Copson. 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
Car-e. Ton-e. Cap-e. Rag-e. Mat-e. Ciib-e. 
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Abbreviations art indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1. An account book. 
6. A harvester. 11. A poem. 12. French 
for the, 13. Part Of the verb to be. 14. 
Meadow. 15. Bell-shaped flower. 19. 
A young horse. 21. The pen's partner. 
22. A land measure. 24. Increased. 
20. A brown colour. 28. Iron combined 
with carbon. 30. A shelf. 32. An 
exclamation. 33. Restoration. 30. 
For example.* 38. A youth in training 
as an officer. 40. A. mean dwelling. 
41. Popular ball game. 

Reading Down. 1. A shaped mass of 
bread. 2. Editor.* 3. Ten years. 4. 
Familiar timber tree. 5. Fast. 0. 
Rows. 7. Australia’s ostrich. 8. 
Serene. 9. Early English.* 10. Sparse. 
10. Tree growing on moist land. 17. 
Indefinite article. 18. Folded back por¬ 
tion of a coat. 20. A solemn affirma¬ 
tion. 23. Temper. 25. To choose. 27. 
To exalt. 23. Scatters seed. 29. 
Nourished. 31.. Incites. 34. No. 35. 
Saturated. 37. Bachelor of Arts.* 
39. Above and touching. 


Tales]Before Bedtime 

The Spoil Sport 

T here was a loud splash. 

“ There you go! I knew 
you’d spoil everything ! ” 
Phil and Gwen looked 
round. They had been intent 
on watching the antics of a 
young crab in the rock : pool, 
for they were spending their 
holidays by the sea: No one 
was in sight. 

" Just as I’d got him head¬ 
ing for the net, you must go 
and push your foot in the 
pool! ” cried the voice again. 

“I didn’t,” a girl replied; 
“ it slipped. It got cramped 
and hurt: you were so long.” 

Phil and Gwen scrambled 
•up the rocks and, peeping 
over, saw a boy and girl on 
the edge of a rock-pool. The 
girl was holding a ■ long- 
handled , fishing-net, [ andj as 
.they looked the boy snatched 
it out of her hand. 

“ Spoil sport! ” he shouted. 
The girl began to cry. 

Phil’s colour rose. " What 
was it ? ” he asked. 

The boy started. 

” Sorry I startled you,” 
said Phil, “ only we couldn’t 
help hearing.” 

“ It was a tiny creature with 
a head like a horse and a'tail 
like a mermaid.” - 
• “ Why, that’s a sea-horse !” 
said Phil. “ Has it gone ?” 
The boy nodded. 

“ My name’s Jack,” he said, 
“ and this is my sister Elsie.” 

“ Well,” said Phil, “ sup¬ 
pose we see if we can find 
another.” 

The children set off along 
the beach, but Gwen noticed 
that Elsie seemed very quiet. 

“ Foot hurting ? ” she asked 
kindly; she turned to the boys. 
" You go on," she said, “Elsie 
and I will stay by these 
rocks.” Nothing loth, the 
boys swung off. 

" Look ! ” exclaimed Elsie, 
pointing to an opening in the 
rocks, “ let’s go in there.” - 
They amused themselves, 
vainly trying to push the 
limpets from the rocks'. 

Suddenly Elsie began scoop¬ 
ing away the sand. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Gwen. 
" I don’t know,” replied 
Elsie, “ but I distinctly saw 
the sand move.” 

Presently they unearthed a 
little hairy creature caked 
over with mud. 

“ Let’s wash it in the sea,” 
volunteered Gwen. 

While they were doing so 
the boys returned. 

“ No luck ! ” cried Phil. 
“ But, I say ! What have you 
got there ? ”—as Elsie held up 
the little creature whose long 
bristles, now washed clean, 
shone with all the colours of 
the rainbow. 

“ Why, it’s a sea-mouse ! ” 
It was Elsie’s find," cried 
Gwen. 

" Sorry I called you spoil 
sport,” Jack stammered. 



MOTHERS LEARN 
, VALUE OF 
MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


Because it is so help¬ 
ful in keeping babies 
and children healthy 
and happy, every 
mother should know 
about the many uses of 
‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ ■ 
This harmless, almost 
tasteless preparation is 
most effective in. relieving those 
symptoms of babies and children 
generally caused by souring food in the 
little digestive tract, such as disordered 
stomach, frequent vomiting, feverishness, 
colic. As a mild laxative, it acts gently, 
but certainly, to open the little bowels in : 
constipation, colds and children’s ail¬ 
ments. 

A teaspoonful of ' Milk of Magnesia K ! 
does the work of half a pint of lime 
water in neutralizing cow’s milk for in¬ 
fant feeding, and preventing hard curds. 

Obtainable everywhere. Prices : 1/3 and 
2/6. The large size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
for ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepara¬ 
tion of magnesia, prescribed and recom¬ 
mended by physicians for correcting 
excess acids. Now also in tablet form 
‘ MILK OF MAGNESIA’ brand TABLETS 
6d., 1/-, 2/- and 3/6. Each Tablet is the 
equivalent of a teaspoonful of the liquid 
preparation. 
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THE PAPER 
FOR THE BOY 
OF TODAY! 

No matter what your taste, you’ll' 
find plenty to interest you in 
MODE R N BO Y—the thrilling 
boys’ paper. Thrills on land, sea, 
under the sea, and in the air—you 
get them all in the splendid stories 
written by some of the most popu¬ 
lar writers of today. 

MODERN 

BOY 


Every Saturday, of all Tfewsayents 
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C N CALLING 

Heaven is won 
by living, not 
by dreaming. 

Number 1067 September 2,1939 



THE HARVEST 
SHALL NOT 
FAIL 

See middle pages 

Thursday 2d 


ALL THE REST OF OUR LIVES AT STAKE 



The Startlers of the World 


Tlis Dictators of Russia and Germany have bewildered the world. Herr Hitler has 
spent years denouncing Russia and its Communism as the enemy of mankind, and 
what is called the Axis was created to fight it. Now Herr H itler has shaken hands with 
Russia, the truth being, of course, that there has never been much difference between 
the two countries, both Dictator States, though Russia has always championed peace. 



Stalin, the Dictator of Russia, at his desk 


"VY/e are in the midst of the Crisis 
which affects all of us for the 
rest of our lives. Whether it is peace 
or war its influence must be felt as 
long as we live. 

If it is peace the world may look 
forward to a steady recovery from 
the madness of these days and a long 
period of prosperity for all nations. 
If it is war the long-suffering peoples 
of the world must suffer more than 
words can tell from the action of one 
man who has become the arbiter of 
happiness or misery for mankind. 

The Truth and the Lie 

The history of the world for 20 
centuries has nothing to compare with 
the situation in Europe today. A 
private soldier of the Great War, a 
house-painter in the years afterwards 
(he may have been a good house- 
painter and is no worse for that), has 
made himself master of the destinies of 
Europe, with power beyond the dreams 
of all the conquerors of the past. 

He began by making speeches with 
a pistol on the table ; he was scorned 
in the streets of Germany and flung 
into prison ; but he has made himself 
the head of his own people, has seized 
other countries arid put himself at 
the head of them, and has cut off 80 
million Germans from contact with 
the world. He has carried out the 
plan he declared he would carry out, 
hiding the truth and spreading 
calumnies and lies until a militarised 
Germany is prepared to follow 
'wherever he leads. 

What is at Stake 

The central truth of the world 
today is that the British people have 
no hatred for Germany, and have no 
wish to see her anything but a great 
and prosperous nation ; but by propa¬ 
ganda of falsehood the German people 
have been told that the British 
Government is trying to encircle 
Germany to destroy her. 

It is not true. The truth is that 
Herr Hitler and the Nazi rulers of 
Germany are encircling all the little 
countries round them to destroy their 
independence as a step in the German 
dream of conquering the world. It is 


that and nothing else that divides 
Herr Hitler from the rest of the world. 

It is not only a question of Danzig, 
the city of many Germans which de¬ 
pends for its prosperity on Poland 
and is governed under a constitution 
working perfectly well until the Nazis 
interfered. It is not a question of 
Czecho-Slovakia, encircled by Germany 
and robbed of her freedom. It is not a 
question of the liberty of Hungary, 
also encircled by Germany and men¬ 
aced by destruction after 1000 years 
as an independent nation. 

What is at stake is the peace and 
freedom of all Europe. Herr Hitler 
has broken his word because he cannot 
keep it. Again and again he has seized 
a country and declared that it is his last 
territorial claim. It is not possible to 
believe him, for it is as plain as the 
noonday sun that he seeks domination 
in Europe and the suppression of all 
who will not bow down to him. 

The Opportunity For Germany 

It is not to be denied that this 
country has done its best to offer 
Germany the opportunity of being a 
great power in Europe. It is possible 
for her to be the greatest nation on 
the Continent, with unparalleled pros¬ 
perity and a proud place in the sun. 
But she will not. Live and let live 
is beyond the Nazi comprehension. 
Demanding equality, she denies it to 
all the rest of the world. Herr Hitler, 
with all his genius and all his powers, 
has not the simple genius of being a 
good neighbour. 

The opportunity is his today, for 
the. Peace Front, with forces under its 
control which cannot be beaten by 
any of Herr Hitler’s forces, will take 
no step towards war. It is meant to 
encircle nothing ; it exists to defend 
the peace. If Herr Hitler will allow 
the German people to be good neigh¬ 
bours in Europe he will find riches in 
abundance awaiting them and the 
goodwill of all peoples ; if he follows 
the way of 1914, when Germany once- 
before sought to conquer Europe, he 
will lead his people to destruction and 
ruin, and there will be no power on earth 
to save them. It is his choice, and it 
is the tragedy of mankind that it is so. 


The Mulberry Tree Saved 


From the 

J 7 ruit for the pie-dish is not one of the 
* products of the City of London's 
open spaces which can be reckoned 
in big quantities, and the few trees 
that yield fruit, therefore, are cherished 
by their fortunate owners. 

The mulberry is a tree regarded 
with special interest in the heart of 
London, and usually comes into the 
news at this season. 

Both the Drapers Company and 
the Girdlers Company have trees in 
their secluded gardens, one having 


Great Fire 

survived the Great Fire, the other 
having been planted just after. From 
their tree in Basinghall Street the 
Girdlers have just gathered a basket 
of ripe fruit as a gift to the Lord 
Mayor, and 50 pounds of fruit is 
expected from the six trees owned 
by the Drapers, including the very 
old one which may have been seen by 
Dick Whittington. 

In the Charterhouse are 15 mulberry 
trees, and .there are four in the 
gardens of Finsbury Circus. 
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Who Will Buy a 
Beautiful Village? 

One of the loveliest of Dorset 
villages is for sale. Who will buy it ? 

In the heart of the countryside, 
Milton Abbas, one of the first examples 
of country-planning of the i8th 
century, with its wide street of twin 
thatched cottages separated by spread¬ 
ing chestnut trees, shelters near the 
walls of its stately abbey. The village 
lies like a jewel in the fair green 
setting of a natural amphitheatre of 
lofty wooded hills crowned on the 
east by a tiny Norman chapel. 

We must all hope that some public- 
spirited purchaser will come forward 
to buy the village and preserve it with 
its unique charm, or it is to be sold 
in 47 lots, and England will lose for 
ever this beautiful and unparalleled 
group. The .village is described in 
Arthur Mee’s Dorset, just out. 

Farewell in a 
Yorkshire Dale 

A correspondent sends us the story 
of a funeral in a Yorkshire dale at 
which it was noticed that the horses 
appeared to know what was happening. 

The lady of the farm had passed 
away after 86 years, in the dale and 
40 years on the farm, and she had 
loved her horses. On the day of the 
funeral the horses were in the pasture 
close by, apparently taking no notice 
• of the cars and the crowd, but when 
the coffin appeared they came quietly 
to the wall and stood' pathetically 
watching the little procession. 

They were seeing the last ride of their 
old mistress and friend, and certainly 
it seemed as if they understood. 

In the Stadium 
of Cologne 

There was a remarkable scene in 
the Stadium at Cologne last week. 

All Europe was in the grip of the 
fear of war when the British team 
marched into the arena while 45,000 
Germans cheered themselves hoarse. 

The British team did not win a 
single event, but it seems that nothing 
could have been more popular than 
the appearance of these men marching 
behind the Union Jack. 

Could anything be more remarkable 
than the fact that, with the controlled 
press of Germany full of misrepresen¬ 
tation of Britain, this scene should be 
possible in a great Stadium ? 

80 Years a Writer 

There passed away last week at 
Eastbourne a lady born in India 94 
years ago, Miss Agnes Giberne. 

Eighty years ago she was writing 
stories for children, and in the sixties 
and seventies of last century she would 
write three or four volumes a year on 
sick subjects as the sun and the stars, 
the ocean of air; and there was the 
same freshness and eagerness in the 
last volume as in.the first. 

She wrote fiction too, and had often 
a purpose in her writing, as when she 
wrote The Curate’s Home, a story 
meant to rouse interest in cases of 
poverty among clergymen. 


Frank Wild’s Last Voyage Little News Reel 


Prank Wild has set out on his last 
* voyage into the Great Unknown; 
he has passed away in South Africa. 

Born in Yorkshire, he went to sea 
at i6 ; and ten years later-joined the 
Navyj as an A B. The spirit of the 
sea was in his blood, for he was a 
descendant of Captain Cook and one 
of his uncles had voyaged to the 
Arctic three times. 

.In 1901, after a year in the Navy, 
Wild was chosen to serve under 
Captain Scott in the Discovery, the 
ship which now adds to the dignity of 
the Thames in King George’s Reach. 
So well did he work that Shackleton 
selected him for his Antarctic Expe¬ 
dition, in which he was one of the little 
party which got to within 97 miles of 
the South Pole, Wild being the actual 
discoverer of the coal outcrop 6000 
feet above sea-level on Beardmore 
Glacier. 

Sir Douglas Mawson was also a 
member of that expedition, and he took 
Mold with him on the expedition 
which brought Australia that portion 
of the Great White South which is 
named after Queen Mary. Eight 
hundred miles by sledge was Wild’s 
share in that adventure. 

It was as second in command that 
Wild sailed with Shackleton in August 
1914 to attempt to cross Antarctica 
from the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea. 
This was the ill-fated voyage on which 
the ship was wrecked and Shackleton 
rowed in an open boat to fetch help 
from South Georgia. Wild remained 
behind with the shipwrecked crew on 


Elephant Island, and so well did he 
organise that all survived the ordeal. 

As soon as he reached his native land 
again Wild rejoined the Navy, this 
time as a lieutenant, and was given 
the kind of job worthy of his high and 
daring spirit : he was sent to the 
White Sea as transport officer, and 
later took charge of a camp on Spits¬ 
bergen. 

In 1921 the call of the Antarctic 
came to him again, this time as second 
in command of Shacldeton’s ship the 
Quest. ,His leader died at South 
Georgia on the way out, and Frank 
Wild carried on to the Enderby coast 
of the little-known continent. For 
months not a word came from the 
Quest, but when it did come it was a 
story of narrow escapes and of days 
of toil and danger, . 

The pack ice was.collecting all round 
them and there was every prospect of 
the.ship being caught in.it and crushed. 
Suddenly a ground swell arose and 
opened up the pack ic.e. Wild instantly 
ordered full steam and' made for the 
‘narrow channel, but the escape was 
only effected at last by hauling the 
Quest along with hawsers attached to 
ice-anchors dug into the floes, a task 
of great difficulty. 

When Wild reached home he sat 
down and wrote his famous book on 
Shackleton’s Last Voyage; but it 
would have been more accurate to call 
it Wild’s Voyage. Like Shackleton, 
he deserved the motto : 

Never for me the lou'ered banner, 
Never the lost endeavour. 


A German Eye on Our English Orchards 


T hat our English orchards too fre¬ 
quently suffer from overcrowding 
is the conclusion of a German agricul¬ 
turist, Dr C. A. Mirbt, who has been 
talking to the Men of the Trees. 

He had been astonished, he said, 
when travelling across England, to 
see how densely planted were the 
orchards, so crowded that the trees 
were unable to develop their true 
character, for a tree develops its fruit 
to give rise to other trees by means 
of the seeds within the fruit, and a 
fruit tree therefore requires more 


air and light than the tree which 
broadcasts its seeds in other ways. 
A fruit tree standing alone seeds 
better than one in a dense wood. 

Dr Mirbt also had a word to say 
about overfeeding a fruit tree, point¬ 
ing out that a tree left -to look after 
itself grew stronger, while much 
orchard disease was due to supplying 
too much rich food. 

So that trees are not unlike boys and 
girls—coddling is not good for them, 
ahdindividualismshouldbe encouraged 
so that they can stand alone. 


Let Us Get Together 100 Years in a Tin 


A C N friend from Buckinghamshire sends 
us this little story of an experiment he has 
made in bringing the children of the nations 
together. It is the surest way to lasting 
peace. 

My housekeeper is a widow and has 
a boy of 12 who lives here in my house 
(I am an old bachelor) and goes to our 
excellent grammar school. 

Dennis is keen on French, and so I 
have managed to get a French boy, 
Pierre, over from France. We found 
this boy through the Au Pair and 
Interchange Association, and as Pierre 
comes from Le Havre he is here for 
the summer holidays, and Dennis will 
go to Pierre’s home for the Easter 
holidays. In addition to Pierre and 
Dennis I have now got a German 
refugee boy of the same age, a boarder 
at the Friends school at Great Ay ton, 
Yorkshire. 

So far my experiment is working 
admirably and the three boys get on 
splendidly' together. 


C N readers who were interested 
in the story of the cat who ate some 
of the meat which was tinned over 
100 years ago will be interested in a 
booklet on Historic Tinned Foods 
which has been published. 

It is the second edition of the 
85th publication of the International 
Tin Research Council, and originated 
in a letter by' Dr J. C. Drummond, 
a - professor at London University, 
asking about four canisters of dried 
vegetables which had been packed for 
the Crimean War. 

The Council made search for similar 
relics, and. discovered in London 
museums a can filled with roast veal 
and another with carrots, which had 
formed part of the stores for Sir 
Edward Parry’s expedition in search of 
the North-West Passage 115 years ago. 

The booklet brings together the five 
papers which were read before the 
Food Group of the Society' of Chemical 
Industry last year. 


Each of the pigeons in the wartime 
postal service inaugurated by the 
Duchess of Kent at Fort Dunlop 
carries 35,000 words on photo-film in 
a tiny cydinder. 

An Irishwoman who went to Australia 
76 years ago and has just died at 
Sydney-aged 102 had never been ill for 
an hour, so that she must have had 
37,000 healthy days. 

A letter ivas received in Surrey the 
other d<iy, having been posted in Corn-_ 
wall, with a post office apology that the 
stamp had been eaten by a snail. 

The oldest pensioner of the Royal 
Marines, Colour-Sergeant James Gray, 
has passed away at 102 ; he used to 
call himself the King’s Bad Bargain 
because he cost the State so much, 
being pensioned 64 years. 

This summer appears likely to be 
famous for two harvests, wheat and: 
lavender. Both-the crops are wonderful. 

A Brentford motorist declaring that he 
could not see the traffic lights because 
the sun was in his eyes, his defence 
was sadly upset when the policeman 
explained that he was driving eastivards at 
8.15 p m, so that the sun was shining 
behind him. 

The movement against the Jews is 
spreading in Prague, where special 
parks are set apart for them. They 
are not allowed to visit kinemas, or 
theatres without special permission. 

A drunken motorist who was fined £30 
the other day first uprooted a tree, then 
collided with a telegraph pole, then 
mounted the pavement, knocked down a 
woman with a perambulator, and flung 
the baby on to the footpath. 

Plymouth has a bus which is run on 
gas obtained from coal carried at the 
rear of the vehicle. 

Southport held its great flower show last 
week, when about three million blooms were 
on show in a tent covering two acres. 

The little Suffolk town of Eye, 
which has been lit with gas for about 
100 years, is selling its gasworks and 
going over to electricity. 

THINGS SEEN 

A bus conductor in Holborn opening 
the Used Ticket Box and throwing the 
tickets into the road. 

A golf ball hit into the pocket of a 
spectator. 

A road sweeper in North London stop¬ 
ping, lighting a cigarette and throwing 
the carton in the road behind his barrow. 

THINGS SAID 

I admit I had no licence for my wire¬ 
less, but I only' turned it on to foreign 
stations. Statement in the courts 

I confess it goes against the grain 
to help anybody' running one of those 
plague spots called amusement arcades. 

Mr Dunne, Marylebpne magistrate 

I am horrified to find that there are 
still men and women in England who can 
neither read iior write. Lord Birdwood 

If you drink, don’t drive. If you drive, 
don’t drink. New York motor slogan 

We Germans are a good-natured 
people. Herr Forster of Danzig 

THE BROADCASTER 

Ramping holiday's for 3500 families 
were arranged last y r ear by the 
Scottish Council for Community Service, 
industrial firm has lent the 
Government /10,000 free of interest 
for two years. 



